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A series of essays, signed ‘‘William Penn,” en- 
titled *‘present crisis in the condition of the American 
Indians,” and published in the “National Intelligencer,” 
have bad a deservedly great calculation in the news- 
papers; but should be collected and published in a pamph- 
let, for the use of those who feel more than a transient 
interest in behalf of these unfortunate people. 





Rerounn or trHanxs! The article annexed, from the 
“Charleston Mercury” of the 10th, is given, *that we 


may return our thanks to the editor for his liberal wishes, ! 


that Mr. Raguet’s, “Banner of the Constitution” may 
“tsupercede Niles’ Register.” But it did not occur to 
him that there might be room enough for both papers, 
or comport with his notions of right, that ‘‘error of 
opinion should be tolerated, when reason is left free to 
combat it”?—/is opinion being orthodoxy, itself; and 
wanting only power to apply the ropes and wheels of a 
‘tholy inquisition” to support it. 

We perceive the contest—but do not fear it. We 
have passed through too many bitter party persecutions 
since the establishment of this work, to apprehend dan- 
ger from the ‘fragments of factions’’ about to be rallied 
to operate agaist the Baise yw industry of the free 
laboring people of the United States. These “persecu- 
tions lave arisen because that, in the steadiness of our 
own course, others have been jostled by running a-foul of 
us. Onno matter of policy or principle, has the cha- 
racter of the ReGisrEer been changed, from its beginning— 
but thousands who cheered us im our course years ago, 
have abandoned their opinions,—and tens of thousands 
that were indifferent have becume enlightened, and 
warmed, in behalf of the ‘*American system”—a new 
name for an old priaciple, cherished by our fathers be- 
fore the revolution, heartily entertained during the strug- 
ele, and established by the second act of the first con- 
gress of the United States—the frst petition presented to 
that body being one from Baltimore, and for the protection 
of the national mdustry. ‘The contest between the pre- 
judices of the people, supported by Zritish influence 
exerted ina thousand different ways, on the one hand, 
against the indabitable interest of the United States on 
the other, has been long and arduous—for most of our 
books aud ofinions were imported, as well as calicoes 
aud pocket handkerchiefs; and the ‘‘nuvoLUTIUN Was 
yor ovrr” when our independence was acknowledged. 
It was not until the war of 1812 that a majority of the 
Gitizens seemed to have what Mr. Owen would calla 


‘‘mental independence” of England, and even yet we | 


have not wholly attained it. It requires at least the pas- 
sage ofa generation of men to relieve a people of old 
prejudices—and the humility with which we accepted the 
dogmas of British writers, was once as perfect and com- 
plete as the desire that we had to obtain British tapes 
and bobbins. Nothing could be good that bad nota 
British stamp upon it—and even lately, a senator of the 
United States, in his place, pronounced it unsafe to de- 
pend upon an American edition of the bible—he would 
trust his salvation only to the reading of a British copy! 
It was the pious and sweet-tempered Mr. Randolph that 
said this, m our hearing—and however extravagant the 
thing may appear, it is only a type of what has been the 
practice of mauy, aad which still retains considerable 
force amongst us. But yet a little while, and there shall 
be a full, perfect, complete triumph over these preju- 
dices, and a mental independence established, not less 
firmly than is our political sovereignty. ‘The earliest 
constructions of the consitution, with the opinions of 


Wasuineton, Jevrernson and Mapison, as to the right {chew 
and duty of the national goverument to protect the national | cham| 


industry, will assume new power—aud it will be again 
regarded ‘patriotic to prefer the products of our own 
soil and lxbor. Herds of politicians have passed away 
Ver. XXXVUH—No. 5 





‘laborers supperless to bed, 





———- & 





since we espoused our present opinions, and another 
will disappear before they are entirely adopted; but the 
duration of the struggle will be short and better times 
tread upon the heels of present adversity. The Alleg- 
hanies may be levelled,—but the proud teelings of ador- 
ing freemen shall not be subdued. Their interest is the 
intevest of the country—and power is with them, If by 
any cause, the wheels of our tactories of iron, wool, 
cotton, Ke. &e, could be stopped tor six months—a tors 
rent of feeling would burst forth, irresistible as the cata- 
ract of Niagara, and bear away every vestige of opposi- 
tion to the protecting system—a system built up and 
persevered in by every nation, unless the people were 
strictly divided between masters and slaves. England 
has reached the pinnacle of power by it. It isno more 
an argument against that system, thatthe British | 
ing classes are oppressed, than it would be toger 

a conflagration of our growing erops of rye and corn, be= 
cause whiskey is made out of them. It is the profligae 
and waste of the government that has filled England with 
paupers—the annual requisition of 12 or 15 dollars from 
every individual, in taxes, for the support of that govern~ 
ment, which sends its teus of 4housands of productive 
What would be the state 
of our country, provided the general government re- 
quired an annual supply of 150 millions, in taxes, for its 
support? ‘The money could not be paid for one quarter 
of a year,—yet, so great is the wealth and resources of 
England, through her protecting system, that payments 
ut such rate have been long made by the people, and are 
yet made, thoughunder much and increasing difficulty. It 
conclusively shews the mighty advantages gained by the 
system—the abuse of those advantages is altogether ano- 
ther affair; and what has been good tor England, France, 
&e. must be good for the United States—what has beg~ 
gared Spain, Portugal, &c. must beggar the United 
States. Like causes will always produce like effects; 
and whenever Esau barters his birthright for a mess of 
pottage, he cannot recover his grace, If, by supporting 
the industry of a foreign country in preference of our 
own, we shall become as hewers of wood and drawers ot 
water to the people of that country—we must remain 





, $0, or relieve ourselves by some act of violence; and the 


question is between protection and full bellies, or what 
is called ‘*free trade” and pauperism. There is no 
such thing as free trade. It cannot exist, unless between 
persons or nations precisely circumstanced alike--and 
never between two nations wherein the greater part of the 
one are freemen and republicans, and the cther slaves 
or subjects, 

There sre numerous indications that a grand attack 
will be made on the system,* and, perhaps, the **Ban- 


- -_—— — a re ee + ee 





*The following is one among the many we have seen 
of adesign toattack the tariff. The ‘*Yelescope” must 
be regarded as high authority on that subject. 


From the Columbia (8. C.) Telescope. 

The National Journal, which hashonored us witha 
quotation from our columns, m conjunction with some of 
our brethren, in order to prove that there is a coming at- 
tack upon the tarffat the next session of congress— 
need not continue to be so very excursive and laborious 
in mustering up detached paragraphs to prove this fact. 
We asezre the Journal, that an attack will be made, and 
that 100, whatever may be the courze of the adminis- 
tration, wupon this vile syste of wapost, which has 
brought down the execraiions of all sections of the 
country? We trust it is destined to fall to ruins, and to 
h in its wreck the political prospects of the great 
yon who claimsthe Lonor o its concepuen and 
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ner of the Constitution”? will have some participation in 
it. We blame not the editor on that account. The te- 
pacity with which we adhere to our own Opinions, 


Sees a ee 
——__— 


the south will, with equal firmness and determination 
rally to the support of Mr. Raguet, whose paper only 
wants extensive circulation to become one of the most 


hes us to respect the right of opinion in others. All | powerful political* engines which have ever existed in this 


we ask is, that the attack may be an open and man- 
ly one—that an attempt may not be made by indirect 
means to accomplish what dare not be honorably propos- 
ed. Let there be no smuggling. Enough of that is 
done by the Aonest Yorkshire men who swarm in New 
York, and have nearly mouopolized the whole importa- 
tion of British dry goods. We have had a sufficiency of 
sophistry and juggling—of Boston reports and revised 
editions of it, in congress. Weseek a direct attack, and 
will abisle the issue, under the trme “banner of the con- 
stitution.”” We mach desire that the whole bread ques- 
tion may be honestly presented tothe people—embracing 
the naval establishment for the “protection of com- 
merce,”’ and the various tariff laws for the encourage- 
urent of agriculture and manufactures. The whole de- 





country. The remark of the National Journal that this 
new paper isto be established at Washington for the 
purpose of superseding the Telegraph, is utterly unwor- 
thy of reply. They will in no respect clash or inter- 
fere with each other. ‘Their objects are totally distinct, 
however they may harmonize upon certain points. The 
one isa daily paper, devoted to the current intelligence 
of the day, and the refutation of the daily slanders 
against the administration. ‘The other will be a weekly 
journal, designed as avecord of public documents, con- 
gressidual debates, &e. and principally devoted to politi- 
cal economy. It cannot aflect the Telegraph in any 
way, nor would tke editor injure it it he could. We 
trust that no friend to free trade, who may other- 





ds on the same principle, and must stand or fall 
with it. Let these interested mark this. 

As to the charitable design of causing Mr. Raguet’s } 
paper to *‘sapercede” ours, it has been nearly accom- 
plished already, so far as we are interested, in support 
obtained from the south; in which, and especially in South 
Carolma aad Georgh, a spirit of persecation appears to 
have ben raised against us. Many who esteemed our’ 
fpnerw policy, have been driven from our sabscription 

t. We have been denounced as “enemies of the south,” 
aml our @ has dwindled into less than one third 
of what it was—too many on retiring leaving their debts 
unpaid. But these things have not yet brokeu us down— 
we think that they will not. We never bargained with 
our principles, and feel that our press is really our own. 
‘The support withdrawn has been pretty nearly supplied 
hy support given, and more is expected; and, we trust, 
will be afforded. ‘lhough grateful for the small sub- 
scription that we yet have in the south, it shall not be 
retained by any relaxation of what we regard our duty. 
And, as we know it will afford the editor of the ‘*Mer- 
cury” much pleasure, we have the honor to state, that 
the point of depression seems past, in the south—that we 
now obtain as many new subscribers from Virginia and 
North Carolina, as we lose in South Carolina and Georgia. 
We believe that the two first will.soon become “tariff 
states” —s0, ‘‘blessed is he who bringeth consolation.” 

‘With the latter part of the article fvom the ‘*Mercury,”’ 
we have no concern—but the whole shews as some of 


wise be disposed to encourage the Banner, will be de- 
terred fiom doing so, under the erroneous impression 
that the establishment of that paper has arisen from a 
spirit of rivalry with, or is intended in any way to ope- 
rate injuriously against, the interests of the Telegraph,”’ 


‘“YaxinG Tite Consume.” A distinguished planter 
fin one of the southern states being lately at Boston, was 
}invited by an extensive dealer in America cloths to visit 
bis store, and see for himself how the manufacturers 
were ‘‘taxing the consumers.”? He attended, and in- 
stantly agreed to take ten pieces of cloth, for his own 
supply, though not fully believing that the price asked 
would be really taken, until repeatedly assured that it 
was the regalar one, and his bill was made ont. He had 
for many years purchased such goods, and confessed that 
these were 25 per cent. cheaper than any that be had 
ever before met with; bat concluded with d—— the tariff. 

An article from Galena, dated Aug. 2, says—“This 
country, and the business of this place is completely 
prostrated by the great, sadden, wall unexpected fall of 
lead. It now sells at 14 to 1? cents per lb. Galena is 
almost deserted. The still waters of Fever river are 
at present bat seldom disturbed by the crafts of com- 
merce. A complete revolution has taken place, but 
many are, however, obliged to stay in hopes of better 
tines.” 


~~ 





Ky the late tavifi, a duty of three cents per lb. was laid 


the ‘‘sigus of the times,” and we think will not have a| upon lead—we see that it sells for 13 cents at Galena, 
tendency to lessen the circulation of the Register, which | and believe it is worth about three cents in Baltimore-—— 


owes no allegiance to party, and maintains the old con- | 
structions of the constitution. The many favors con- 
ferred on the senior editor, is with humble gratitude 
acknowledged, but he does not see why these favors 
should be brought into operation against his interests. 
By the neglect of its friends, the Reeisrer may cease 
to be published—but the persecution of its enemies will 
only excite to greater exertion, that political Hamans may 
meet the fate they designed tor others. ‘The battle is 
in full prospect—many will fall in it; but such a people 
as support the American system cannot be destroyed, 
and victory is certain. “Come on, Mac Duff!” 
From the Charleston Mercury. 

“We have already notified our readers of the inten- 
tion of Mr. Raguet (editor of the Free Trade Advocate) 
to establish a paper at the seat of government under 
the title of the ‘‘Banner of the Constitution.”” A paper 
of this description, governed as it will be by the liberal 
and enlightened principles which have characterized the 
Advocate, can scarcely fail to be extensively patronized at 
the south, and to supersede Niles’ Register, which it will 
closely resemble in its general form and arrangement, 
but from which it will essentially differ in its principles 
and objects. We take it for granted, of course,that no 
subscriber to the Advocate will refuse to be considered a 
supporter ofthe Banner. But we cannot too earnestly ex- 
press the hope, that whilst the manufacturers of the 
east are feasting and toasting Mr. JViles, the people of 





execution, and who is at present the Magnus Apollo of 
the Journal. The tariff will be brought before congress, 


so the “tax laid upon the consumer” is fully equal to the 
whole selling price of the commodity, tax and all! Such 
is the queer logic of the statesmen of South Carolina. 
Before the tariff, the price was six cents and upwards; 
but, the domestic market being secured, the domestic 
competition has reduced the value of the commodity so 
low as to check, or prevent, its production. It is thus 
that all things will regulate themselves, and that the 
danger of “monopolies” is dissipated. ‘here cannot be 
any monopoly in the United States, except because of 
soil and climate, unless in mineral productions; and even 
in respect to lead, though its supply is local, we see. 
that competition among the makers renders the consum- 
ers safe. It is so in regard to all our chief manufactares. 
There is no exception to this Fi rms se Reduction in 
price has universally followed protection extended. It 
is soon to be so even as to sugar aud molasses; indeed, 
it is so already in part. These things conclusively shew 
the immense advantages derived from security in the 
home market—and fulfil all the prophecies of the friends 
of the American system. What has become of the pre- 
dictions of its enemies—of the rise of commodities and 
oppressions of the poor, about which the aristocracy in 
congress was so sensitive? Where are Mr. McDuffie’s 
logic, and Mr, Cambreleng’s figures? Together not 
worth so much, with reference to the realities that have 
taken place, as the paper consumed in one copy of what 


was laughably called a ‘report on the finances, ”” 
, 





-—- 


*Here we have it—‘‘political.” The opposition to 
the tariff 7s political,—not so its support; for it was sup- 





whether the president assumes ttut task, as we hone 
gird delieve he will, or not. 


ported just as it is now, many years ago, and long before 


‘tay of the present Politfeql opinions were entertained. 
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THE SOUTHERN REPUBLICS. We give some account 
of the state of things in Mexico and Buenos Ayres.— 
Reports from Colombia and Peru shew also a much dis- 
tarbed and very unsettled condition, and ‘‘Central Ame- 
rica” has been exhausted by its civil feuds. Chili, alone, 
seems to have something of a liberal and regular gov- 
ernment,—no where else does person or property appear 
to be safe, and even Chili is vexed with conspiracies. — 
This is a melancholy result of the sufferings of the peo- 
ple. They have become the prey of individuals less mer- 
ciful, perhaps, than even their old masters, the Spaniards; 
and a very large proportion of their best citizens have 
been slaughtered in the endless conflicts, or expelled 
by the never ending fluctuations of political misrule. 

We just learn that another revolution has taken place 
in Peru, effected without bloodshed, and resulting in fa- 
vor of the **Bolivian party,” general Gamarra being made 
president. 

Gen. Santander, late vice president of Colombia, who 
lias suffered a very long and severe imprisonment, has, at 
length, obtained liberty to depart exclusively for Eu- 
rope, with the edndition that he shall not leave that part 
of the world but under forfeiture of all his property, !eft 
behind asa pledge—that he shall not even write against 
Colombia; and, ithe returus, he is to be shot, as an out- 
law. 








Preary wrru Great Brirarn. ‘The following, 
ftom the New York Mercantile Advertiser, is inserted 
by way of “‘memorandum.” We shallsee. ‘*The ru- 
mour originally published by us, that there was some 
probability of a treaty with Great Britain, which would 
prevent the angry discussion of the tariff question ia the 
ensuing congress, and regulate the trade between the 
two countries ona basis of reciprocity, has gathered 
strength; and there seems to be little doubt in any quar- 
ter, thatthe instructions to Mr. McLane will have that 
object chiefly in view. ‘To those who revert to the issue 
of all attempts by former negociators, beeause of the 
impression on both sides that each was endeavoring to 

rocure unequal advantages—to those also who recol- 
ect the difficulty of adjusting any thing like a recipro- 
cal system by either parliamentary or congressional en- 
actments, we should suppose the mere proposition to 
form a treaty on the basis suggested, would be hailed as 
one of unquestionable policy; but, whether from party 
feeling or some other cause, we have seen the measure 
scouted by some, and deprecated by others. We re- 
peat our confidence in the truth of the original report, 
and if there be siscerity in those who have complained 
of a want of reciprocity, we think their wishes will soon 
be accomplished.” 

APProINTMENTS BY 'THE PRESIDENT. 
are announced in the Washington papers. 

Charles Rhind, of New York, to be consul of the 
United States for the port of Odessa, on the Diack Sea, 
in Russia. 

John Ward, of Missouri, to be consul of the United 
States for the port of Chihuahua, in Mexico. 


The following 


John S. Meircken, of Pennsylvania, to be consul of 


‘the United States for the island of Martinique. 

William Shaler, of Massachusetts, to be consul [com- 
mercial agent] of the United States for the port of Hava- 
ua, in the island of Caba, in place of Thomas M. Rod- 
ney, removed. 

Sidney Mason, of Virginia, to be consul of the United 
States fur the port of St. Johns, in the island of Porto 
Rico, in the place of Robert Jacques, removed. 

William Stirling, to be consul of the United States 
for the port of Barcelona, in Spain, in place of Charles 
Douglass, removed. ; 

William S. Hamilton, of Louisiana, to be surveyor 
Of public lands South Tennessee, in place of James P. 
‘Turner, removed. 

William Troost Simons, to be consul of the United 
States for Westphalia, and the Prussian provinces of the 
Rhine, to reside at Elberfeleth, in place of John God- 
trey Boker, resigned. 

CoTron puck. The Norfolk Herald of the 2ist. 
inst. says—Avn old and experienced navy officer who has 
read witb great pleasure Mr. McKign’s valuable letter on 
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the superiority of cotton over hempen duck for sails, has 
requested us tu point out an inaccuracy in one particular, 
which might lead to very injurious consequences: Mr. 
McKim states that cotton duck is not liable to mildew, 
while the experience of our informant attests the contra- 
ry; and indeed every vegetable substance is liable to that 
species of decay. Theonly differc:ce between hemp 
and cotton sails in this respect, as we understand, is, that 
the mildew discovers itselfin the former by turning them 
black, while it leaves scarcely any trace of its existence 
in the latter, being barely discoverable by a very faint 
tinge of yellow. {tis this cireumstance no doubt, which 
has induced the erroneous impression, and one that is b 
no means peculiar to Mr. McKim, that cotton duck is 
proof against mildew; an error, which, by inducing too 
greata confidence in the mariner, might prove fatal, or 
at least injurious, in some cases. All else that Mr. 
McKim has stated in his letter relative to the superiority 
of cotton duck, our informant avers from his own expe- 
rieuce and observation to be entirely correct and proper; 
but it is certain that sails made of that fabric require the 
same care and attention to prevent their mildewing as 
those of the hemp canvass, 

Ficurep musiry. We find the followiag note, ad- 
dressed to the editors of the Pawtucket Chronicle. 

Gentlemen.—In the last number of yeur. paper I no- 
ticed an account of my first attempt at muslin weaving; 
and perceiving an omission which is by far the most im- 
portant part of the business, I take the liberty to correct 
it. You neglected to state that I do this work with a 
power-loom, instead of doing it by hand, as itis done in 
Europe. I served an apprenticeship at muslin hand 
weaving, with Messrs. Gray & Rockhead, in Glasgow; 
and while with them made some improvements to the 
common Joom, but never saw a muslin loom moved by 
water-power, until | prepared one in this country. In 
forming the two iirst figures that I attempted, I com- 
menced with 21 needles on 24 inches, and in forming the 
last two with 42 needles on the same number of inches 
and these figures which are ready for public imspection, 
are only a shadow of what may be done; as it was 
thought proper to commence with simple rather than in- 
tvicate figures. “The muslin was woven with the same 
rapidity that plain cloth is, and the person who attended 
the loom, attended at the same time two other three quar- 
ter looms, and finished the usual quantity of cloth, from 
each loom. ‘lhe muslin loom will not cost to exceed 
twenty-five dollars more than the commou power-loom; 
the figure may be changed in one minute ia the working 
part—and I believe the muslin may be afforded as cheap 
as plain shirting. The figure is cul upon a woodear 
cog wheel, and these wheels can be changed at pleasure; 
and any lady who may be desirous of having a particular 
figure woven, could be accommodated at short notice. 
‘This business, with little trouble and expense, can also 
be extended to the weaving of scarfs, or other fancy 
goods. 


IJaving uow tested the practicability of weaving mus- 
lin by water power, | leave it for capitalists to carry it in- 
to effect. I fearlessly assert that the article can be man- 
ufactured as well and as cheap in this country, as in 
Europe. My machinery is open to the inspection of 
manufacturers and mechanics; and I, for a reasonable 
compensation, am veady to render my services. Should 
no capitalist see fit to take hold of it, a subscription will 
be opened for the purpose of putting in operation a sih- 
gle loom, which can be done at a trifling expense, in any 
weaving shop in the country. One hundred yards of the 
muslin which ET have manutactured, will be deposited in 
your counting-room, on Monday next, that the public 
may have an opportunity to examine it. Very respect~- 
fally, your’s, &c, HAMBLETON FAULKNER. 

Central Falls, September 11. 

[We have seen the loom above referred to, and have a 
specimen of the cloth made in it. } 

Marne. ‘There has been a very furious and fierce cou- 
test in this state for governor.—Mr. Hunton, the ‘‘nation- 
al republican” candidate, is supposed to have heaten Mr, 
Smith, “Jacksonian,” by a majority of about 3000 votes. 





Particulars when received, 
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Venmont. An election for governor, &e. recently 
took place in this state. ‘Three names were before the 
people=-the resent governor, Mr. Crafts, ‘‘anti Jack- 
son’—Mr. Allen, late minister to Chili, ‘anti Jack- 
son” and ‘‘anti masonic,”—and Mr. Doolittle, ‘‘Jack- 
son.” Mr. Allen, however, had not given his consent to 
be a candidate, was absent from the state when named, 
and declined so soon as the nomination was made known 
to him. At the latest returns, the votes were as follows, 

For Mr. Crafts 7772 

Allen 3206 
Doolittle 2406 

It is probable that Mr. Crafts has obtained a majority 
of the whole number of votes, and is re-elected, 

A seventh trial has been had to elect a member of con- 
egress for the district lately represented by Mr. Buck. 
Both candidates were ‘‘anti administration,” and Mr. 
Cahoon also ‘anti mason.”? ‘The votes returned stand 
thus—- 

Mr. Prentiss 
Cahoon 
Scattering 
No choice yet, 
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Kentucky. James Clarke, Charles Wicklilfe, Jo- 
seph Lecompte, Henry Daniel, Crittenden Lyon, Joel 
Yancey, Thomas Chilton, and Robert P. Letcher, have 
been re-elected members of congress from Kentucky. 
Richard M. Johnson supercedes Robert McHatton, 
Jobn Kincaid supplies the place of Thomas P. Moore, 
(minister to Colombia), and N. D. Coleman and Nathan 
Gaither succeed Messrs. Chambers and Buckner, who 
Jeclined a re-election. 

Mr. Coleman had 2,541 votes—his opponent, Mr. 
Beatty, 2,519—and there were two other candidates who 
veceived about 550 votes. Mr. Yancey beat the former 
member, Mr. Francis Johnson, 160 votes. Mr. Kin- 
enid succeeded by a majority of 822. 

Of the political character of the representation, in the 
sew state of parties, opposing opinions are set forth: | 
one party claims all but two as ‘‘Jacksonians,” but 
some aver that six are friendly to Mr. Clay. 

In the state legislature, and in both, branches, a large 
majority is reported as ‘‘anti-Jackson.” Of the ten 
senators just elected, seven are called ‘‘republicans,” 
and three ‘‘Jacksonians.” 

[As we are pretty soon, it seems, to have another 
great political controversy, though the names of the per- 
sons on whom parties are to be rallied are not yet deter- 
mined—and while we do not intend to take any part in 
the personal conflict more than heretofore, it is earnestly 
wished that some terms may be adopted descriptive of 
the PRINCIPLES of parties,—and politics not be suffered 
to existas though the peéple were divided into petty clans 
of Campbells and McGregors, owing allegiance to their 
lords, and required to join issue in their quarrels, without 
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an understanding of, or regard for, the merits of them. 
The events of the next session of congress may bring 
about a gratifying result, in this respect; and arrest the | 
progress of what must be esteemed derogatory to the | 
republican character, and wrsafe in its practice. | 
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Vennesser. Jolin Blair, Pryor Lea, J. C. Isaacs, 
Robert Desha, John Beil, James K. Potk, David Crock- 
ett, James Standifer and Carr Johnson, have been elect- 
ed members of congress from Tennessee. The two 
last are new members. The political character of the 
delegation is unchanged. 


‘A SON OF THE WILDERNESS.” On the 18th ult. a 
aumber of the citizens of Louisville gave a public dinner 
to John Rowan, senator in congress from Kentucky. 
He delivered a very impressive speech to the company, 
coutaining the annexed personal anecdote: 

“Gentlemen:—You have justly designated me as ‘‘a 
son of the wilderness.’? My father, at the close of the 
revolutionary war, under the delusive hope of repairing 
the ravages whieh his devotion to the. cause of liberty 
had made in his ample patrimonial estate, emigrated 
from Pennsylvania, his native state, to the wilderness of 
Kentucky. He arrived at this place in the month of 
March, 1783. In the spring of the following year he 








tgok with him five families, and made a settlement at the 
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long falls of Green river, a place computed, at that time, 
to be 100 milles from any other settlement in the coun~ 
try. The subject of your present kindness was then 
about 11 years of age: of the hardships and privations 
endured by that little colony, of the dangers which they 
encountered, and of the fortitude with which they en- 
dured and met them, it does not behove me to speak. I 
cannot forbear, however, to mention an accident which 
took place in one of the many incursions made upon 
them by the savages. Itis illustrative of the times, and 
relates to my mother; and I am led to the recital of it by 
the affectionate veneration with whichjl cherish her meme 
ory. 

“She had walked out with Mrs. Barnett to a place 
where a company of young people were pulling flax, 
at the extremity of a large field which adjoined the 
fort. Mrs. Barnett had taken with her her infant son, 
about two years of age. Very soon after they had 
joined the flax-pulling company, a band of savages burst 
from their ambuscade, and rushed upon them, discharg- 
ing their guns at them, and yelling most hideously, 
My mother, who was an athletic woman, started to run, 
but recollecting that Mrs. Barnett was a delicate and 
weakly woman, unable to carry her child, turned and 
run back in the face of the Indians, under the fire of 
their guns, snatched the child from the arms of its feeble 
mother, and bore him in safety to the fort, although she 
was closely pursued, slot through her clothes with an 
arrow, and twice burned with the powder of the guns 
which were shot ather. Mrs. Barnett and her infant 
were both saved. He is now a respectable citizen of 
Ohio cou nty; and there are still living three persons; be- 
sides myself, who witnessed the scene, and shared in its 
dangers. But thanks to the hardihood, the enterprise, 
and the industry of our people, Kentucky now rivals the 
oldest of her sisters, in the comforts and conveniences of 
polished life. I have lived up through the scenes and 
partook ofthem all, which marked the transition of the 
country from the majesty of its wilderness state, to its 
present tasteful and high! cultivated condition. IT am 
therefore identified with Kentucky, and can never for- 
sake its occupants.” 





CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION. The following is a copy of 
the reply toaletterof Mr. Worrall to the president of 
U. S. communicating acopy ofa song, composed for, 
and sung at the Catholic emancipation festival in Philadel- 
phia, on the 14th July last. 

Washington, 15th Sept. 1829. 

Sir.—I haye received and read with much pleasure, 
the copy of the song composed for the Catholic emanci- 
pation festival in Philadelphia, on the 14th July last, 
which you have done me the honor to present to me.— 
That its sentiments, so appropriate to the social board, 
and to that harmony and good will which should ever 
characterise our celebrations of the advances of liberty in 
other countries, may never be violated in our own, is the 
sincere wish of your fellow citizen, and obedient servant, 

ANDREW JACKSON, 

Lo Mr. John Worrall, 194. Market St. Philadelphia, 


Trrnriste! The following account of an editorial af- 
fray; as given by one of the parties to il, deserves pre- 
servation a$ a ferocious curiosity : 

A fracas occurred in New Orleans on the 20th ult. be- 
tween the editors of the Argus and Courier, in conse- 
quence ofan electioneering paragraph, published by the 
latter. ‘The editor of the Courier, Mr. De St. Romes, 
xives the following account of the affuir. 

“The traitor came yesterday to Hewlett’s coffee house, 
where 1 was seated looking at a game of back gammon, 
and after having walked several times around me (as I 
have been since informed by several] ponees who have 
made their affidavits of the tact, for I did notsee it myself), 
without daring to attack me, and after having rallied, a 
few assassin-like wretches of his species, he gave me 
trom behind, a blow with his fist in the face, which kept 
me on my chair stunned for several seconds. Having 
got over my surprise, I perceived ata few steps from me, 
the coward, the traitor, the infamous John Gibson, the 
editor of the Argus, with his hand in his breast, as in the 
act of drawing a weapon! ITrushed upon him, and strik- 
ing him with the end of my umbrellain the stomach, 
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made him lose his equilibrium, and abandoning my um-! 
brella, I jumped upon him, seized him by the throat with 
my two hands, and dragged or rather carried him tothe 
reading table, a distance of about ten paces from the 
t where the villain had dravely attacked me from be- 
hind. I threw him with all my strength upon that table, 
his face upwards, and there, I began to renew the strang- 
ling scene of Virginius, but seeing that the rascal would 
not give up his soul; I let my rig) t hand loose to take 
my penknife and open his guts, but I had left my pen- 
knife at home, and my hands being my only weapon, I 
began the strangling process again, when I perceived that 
the assassin who had already lost a part of his gigantic 
strength, had a pair of nistols and a dagger in the left 
ocket of his coat. I made some efforts to seize the 
er in order to nail the coward to the table where I 
had carried him, but as I was going to execute the mer- 
itorious act, I was torn from a prey that could no longer 
escape, by a crowd oftriends and enemies, who thereb 
afforded the poltroon who had attacked me from behind, 
when sitting, and unprovided with any thing likea de- 
fensive weapon, an opportunity to effect his escape.” 
The editor of the Argus gives a very different account 
of the affray, and probably a more correct one; but the 
merits of it has not induced an insertion of the preceding 
article. 
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Gen. Scorr. The Nashville Republican, in refer- | 
ence to the late decision of the president on the subject | 
of brevet rank, remarks—“The DECISION is against the 
position assumed by gen. Scott, and though the country 
will, of course, be deprived of the services of that officer, 
his friends will be compelled to acquiesce in the justice 
and necessity of the pecis1on.”? The same paper adds, 
that “no other alternative is now left him,” but to resign. 





Jamrs Banzour. The university of Oxford, on the 
ist July, conferred on our envoy «at the court of St. 
James, the honor of the degree of D. C. L. ‘That de- 

ee was at the same time conferred on sir Howard 

uglas, bart., K. C. B. lieut. governor and commander- 
in-chief of New Brunswick; sir J. E. E. Wilmott, bart., 
F. R.S., F. S. A., FP. L. S.; sir W. E. Parry, kot. F. 
R. S., captain in the royal navy; and sir J. Franklin, knt. 
F. R. S., captain in the royal navy. In the morning 
there was agreat busile and hurry in the streets leading 
to the theatre [such a theatre for public exhibitions is a 
desideratum at our colleges! of crowds wishing to be 
witnesses of the scene, and auditors of the recitation of 
the academical prize performances. Many more visit- 
ers attended also from a desire of seeing the illustrious 
characters who un that occasion received the honorary 
degrees, There was a grand procession of the vice- 
chancellor, noblemen, heads of houses, doctors, and 
proctors, { Salem Gazette. 








INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 





Philadelphia, Sept 21. 


The Miner’s Journal states that boats laden with vege- 


tables, from Philadelphia, arrive almost weekly at Potts- 
ville, and that, on one boat load, the editors understood } 
that ninety dollars had been cleared. Some of the far- 
mers in our lower counties were apprehensive that, by 
means of the canal, the Philadelphia market would be 
supplied from the remote counties. It appears that the | 
result is quite different. Such is the abundance of the} 
potato crop this season, that there are, of the best kinds, | 
selling in our market at twenty-five cents abushel. We) 
know that an offer has been made, by a farmer in this! 
vicinity, to deliver five hundred bushels of the best Mer-| 
cer potatoes, at fifteen centsa bushel!! [Dem. Press. 





Tue Encuisu army. The United Service Journal for 
July, contains a statement of the distribution of the stand- 
ing army of Great Britain, a brief notice of which may 
not be uninteresting to our military readers, and to the 
public of the United States generally. The total num- 
ber of regiments at present in pay, is one hundred and 
thirty-nine, not including the artillery and engineers, of 
which there are twenty-six regiments of cavalry, and 
one hundred and thirteen of infantry. Fifteen regiments 
of cavalry, and nine of the line, are in England; six of 
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cavalry, and one of infantry, in Scotland. The remain- 
der of this immense force is distributed in the colonies 
and dependencies, as follows:— 

East Indies—Four regiments of cavalry, and nine- 
teen of infantry. - 

Jamaica—Five regiments of infantry. 

Trinidad—T wo regiments of infantry. 

Gorfu—Six regiments of infantry. 

Gibralter—Six regiments of infantry. 

North American colonics—Nine regiments of infan- 
try. 

Barbadoes—T wo regiments of infantry. 

Demarara—One regiment of infantry. 

St. Vincents—One regiment of infantry. 

Mauri ius—-Three regiments of infantry. 

St. Lucia--One regiment of infantry. 

New South Wales—Three regiments of iniantry. 

Cape of Good Hope—Four regiments of infantry 

Ceylon—Four regiments of infantry, 

Berbice—One regiment of infantry. 

Bermuda—One regiment of infantry. 

Malta—Four regiments of infantry. 

Zante—One regiment of infantry. 

Antigua—One regiment of infentry. 





Law case. Since one of thetransports containing the 
Spanish soldicrs put into the port of New Orleans, one 
of the soldiers deserted, and was arrested at the instance 
of his commanding officer, and the right to do so being 
questioned, the following decision has been had in the 
case. 

We learn that judge Preval, after two hearings of the 
counsel engaged in this case, and further investigation of 


| the evidence, has discharged this Spanish soldier on the 


order of arrest and delivery, by which he was imprison- 
ed. ‘The reasons for the discharge, are not those whiclr 
so to solve the most doubtful poimt in the case, and the 
question, of the right or duty of the American judiciary, 
to deliver to an officer of foreign government, a deserter 
from the military corps of that government, when itis 
thought there is no provision of a treaty for the regula- 
tion of these affairs, is not only undecided im this case, but 
will be untouched. ‘The legal cause of his discharge, is 
the opinion entertained by judge Preval of the insufficien- 
cy of the evidence to prove his enlistment. It is stated, 
that, notwitstanding his discharge from the arrest, he is 
yet imprisoned on a charge ef felony, alledged by some 
of his fellow soldiers. 

Curious Lecacy. One Philip Bosquet, who lately 
died: at Amsterdam, has bequeathed a legacy toa cer- 
tain benevolent society, on condition that two fruit trees 
shali be planted over his grave, and that the fruit shall 
be publicly sold at auction every year, in order that the 
receptacles of the dead may be rendered useful and 
beneficial to the living, 


INTERESTING ITEMS. 

The state of trade remains exceedingly gloomy in Eng- 
land, and the wages earned by the laboring classes are 
insufficient to feed them on the coarsest and cheapest 
food, in many large and populous districts. La one week 
at Nottingham, seventy-six fathers of familiesjapplied to 
the overseers of one parish for relief. ‘They were silk 
glove makers. About 400 of such are employed by the 
parish in breaking stone, for which they and their families 
are scantily fed, as paupers. Weavers at Manchester, 
&e. earn only 3 or 4s. per week. 

A Leeds paper complains much of the manufacture of 
cloths out of old woollen clothes, which are so managed 
by a machine appropriately called ‘‘ihe devil,” as to ob- 
tain a neat and glossy appearance. These are of the goods 
that are so largely imported “to order” at New York, 
and sold by auction, on account of the “‘drab-gaitered 
gentry,’ or Yorkshiremen, who abound in that city, and 
who have monopolized nearly the whole business of im- 
porting cloths, being “up to” the ways of getting them 
through the custom house. : 

Cape of Good Hope. The revenues of the colony 
amount to £97,000, per annum—the population 54,632 
whites, and 33,000 free blacks. 

Sierra Leone, Of 23,434 liberated Africans introdue- 
ed from 1808 to 1827, only 11,978 survived, including all 
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heir descendants. ‘The eolony is well called ‘‘the den 
of death.”? The whole population consists of 17,512 per- 
sons, of whoin only 57 are whites, 80 males and 7 fe- 
males—besides 734 troops. 

Tron. From a British parliamentary paper just printed, 
by order of the house of commons, it appears that the ex- 
portation of bar iron has, in the last four years, about 
doubled, and that there has heen a progressive increase 
in most of the other sorts. ‘The largest increase, during 
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the four years, has been in the quantities sent to Asia, the | 


weight having been in bars, in 1825, 4,582 tons; in 1826, 
6,606 tons; in 1827, 12,269 tons; and, in 1828, 17,847 
tons, The quantity taken by Mexico and the states of 
South America was, in 1825, 1,414 tons; 1826, 755 tons; 
1827, 845 tons; 1828, 1,615 tons. 

Tampico has been declared a free port, by the Spanish 
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him about 20 years ago, for 100,000 dollars: it is now 
valued at 500,000, and cannot be had for that sum. We 
recollect when ‘*Dunlap’s house” which stands on that 
square, was ‘‘out of town.” 

The Jesuits, A new general of the order of Jesuits 
was chosen at Rome on the 6th of July. This was a 
station that once moved the “Christian world,’’—but is 
now unimportant, except to the members of the order 
themselves. 

The Miner’s Journal supposes that not more than 
65,000 tons of Schuylkill oak will be sent to market in 
the present season; and that the Lehigh company will 
not send more than 20,000, together 85,000. ‘‘A pret- 
ty considerable quantity,’’ however. 

NVorth Carolina. Inthe senate of the state of North 
which is composed of sixty-four members, 


general Barradas, for the term of six months. ‘That is, {there will be thirty-one new members; and in the house 


we suppose, if he holds the possession so long. 

The Ausirian Observer gives the following list of the 
Russian naval torces at present in the Black Sea:—11 ships 
of the line, viz. two of 100 guns, one of 80, four of 74, and 
iour of 60; six frigates, viz. five of 44 guns, and one of 36; 
iwo sloops of war, viz. one of 28 guns, and one of 23; 
three brigs of 20 guns, and seven schooners, viz. one of 14 
guns, two of 12, and four of 19. ‘Total 29 vessels. Be- 
sides the above, the Russian fleet in the Black Sea has 
45 gun boats and bomb vessels, three yachts and 16 trans- 
ports, forming 2 total of 91 vessels, 

The Scotsman, in its evlogium on Dr. Channing of 
Boston, triumphantly refutes the argument maintained in 
England, that princely revenues are necessary to engage 
the talent of the country in the clerical profession, by 

inting to that highly gifted individual, of whom it says, 
if mind were divisible, you might cut out a whole bench 
of bishops; at the same time declaring its belief that with 
all his abilities he is ministering to some congregation 
for four or five hundred pounds per annum. If we re- 
collect right, Mr. Channing’s salary is precisely $2,000. 
The income of the bishop of London, we believe is 
£70,000 per annum! and yet there is probably, more dif- 
ference between the mvs of these two individuals, than 
between their incomes. 

Col. Richard Waters, a faithful soldier of the revolu- 
tion, died in the 75th year of his age, on the 25th ult. 

Paints. The navy commissioners are advertising for 
eontracts for the supply of paints’and puint oil. It is re- 
quired that the manufacture, whether American, English, 
or French, shall be stated in the proposals; and, while ei- 
ther American or English w/ite leat, dry or in oil, may 
he offered, it is prescribed that the red lead shall be 
inglish, and that the yellow ochre, lampblack, black 
paint, whiting, putty, spirits turpentine, varnish and paint 
oils shall be French! We presume this is a mistake in 
the clerk who made out the proposals, or in the printer. 

A bear, about 7 feet in length and 3 in height, was 
killed in Lower Prechold township, Monmouth county, 
New Jersey, on the 17thult, It is wondered how ‘‘he 
gpt there.” 

A giant, Joseph Need Sewall, lately died at Taunton, 
England, and was interred with extraordinary care lest 
his body might be subjected to anatomical operations, of 
which tre had the greatest horror, while living. He was 
7 feet 8 inches high, and weighed 518 Ibs. his shoes were 
144 inches long and 64 wide. He had exhibited him- 
self in company with a dwarf that weighed only 68 Ibs. 
Sewall was 24 years old, at the time of his decease. 

Albany and Troy. ‘Three hundred laborers are 
now employed in making a Afacadamised rovd from 
Albany to Watervliet, opposite Troy, « distance of six 
miles. When finished, it will be the finest road in the 
country. 

Chartes Carroll, of Carrollton, the only surviving 
signer ot the Declaration of Independence, has just ¢om- 
pleted his ninetu-third year. He is in the enjoyment of 
excellent health. 

A great hotile. A black glass bottle weighing 45 pounds 
and containing 31 gallons, was last week manufactured 
atthe Lechmere Point glass bottle house, West Boston. 

‘l’o make use of the language of the glass house, the met- 
al was gathered by Wiiltam Cumming and handled by 
James Proudloch. 
Girard’s square, in Philadelphis, from Market to 
Chesnut and from tith to 12th street, was purchased by 
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of commons, composed of one hundred and thirty-five 
members, eighty-one of the elect are new members—a 
very unusual proportion. 

The straw paper, mentioned by us, should have beea 
said to be manufactured at Chambersburg, Pa. not Pitts 
burg. It was a slip of the pen. That now making at 
Baltimore will be much tougher than the Chambersburg, 
being made ‘‘by hand,”’ and not with a machine. 

Pennsylvama, ‘the governor lately visited Philadel- 
phia to obtain loans, under the act of the state, to care 
ry on the public works. It is stated that he did not ac- 
complish his purpose, and intimated that some of the 


. works must soon be suspended—au event much to be re- 


gretted, at any time, but especially so at the present sea- 
son the year, and inthe peculiar state of some of the 
works, 

The Chesapeake and Delaware canal is so far complet- 
ed as to permit the passage of the barges belonging to the 
Citizens canal line of steam boats. A rapid ont easy way 
of travelling, and presenting a full opportunity of view- 
ing this stupendous public work. The passage through 
the deep cut and under the summit bridge, (240 feet 
span), is —e grand and beautiful. 

Gold. The Fredericksburg Arena states that a lump 
of gold, worth $300, was dug up on Friday fast, at John- 
son’s farm, near that town. 

The Peacock. ‘Vhis beautiful vessel, of 22 guns and 
180 men, under command of capt. E. R. MeCall, is 
about to leave New York for the West Indies,and will 
carry out asa passenger com. Elliott, who will have the 
command on that station. She is furnished with a full 
suit of cotton sails, as an experiment. 

Mr. Maury, late consul ot the U. S. at Liverpool, has 
been highly complimented for his public and private vir- 
tres, at a large mecting of persons—Americans and Eng- 
lishmen, James Cropper, esq. in the chair. The proceed- 
diazs were, indeed, honorable to the venerable man. Mr. 
Richard Rathbone’s speech was excellent. Of Mr. 
Maury he said—His character was a transparency, and {t 
showed the more brightly the more attentively it was 
scrutinized. He wasulwuays gentle, kind, and conciliat- 
ing, while he was no less firm, manly, impartial, and 
consistent. He wasan attached and patriotic citizen of 
the United States; but he was also, in the best sense of 
the words a citizen of the world. 

Constitutional! At the request of gov. Owen, the 
secretary of war has ordered lient. W. H. Hartford, a 
highly scientific graduate of the military academy, to 
assist John M’Rea, esq. of Fayetteville, in making a 
compilation of the map of North Carolina,—the mate- 
rials of which have been collected by Mr. M’Rea. 
Lieut. Harford is a Georgian and graduated at the last 

oint. 

North river steam boats. One line carries passengers 
from New York to Albany, or vice versa, for one dollar, 
meals included; another for Afty cents, meals extra. ‘The 
distance 150 miles. And yet from the multitude of tra- 
vellers, perhaps, no great sacrifice is made by the pro- 
A meal, however, where meals are ‘‘free,”’ is 
not a very comfortable affair—unless the desire to 
swallow food is greater than the wish to enjoy it. 

NVew Orleans, at the last accounts, was exceedingly 
unhealthy. 

Al manufacturers’ fair is to be held at New York, on 
the 18th, 14th and 15th October, next, under direefion 
of the Ameriean Institute 
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MEXICO. 

Address of president Guerrero, ut the opening of the ex- 
traordinury session of the Mexican congress, August 
4, 1829. 

Citizens deputies and senators!—It surely was incredi- 
ble that a nation like Spain, without efficiency, without 
decision, and without resourees, should persevere in the 
mad attempt of effecting the reconquest of Mexico. Pre- 
sent experience, however, proves the contrary; and we 
know that the slaves of Ferdinand VII, have dared to 
profane the soil of our republic. Miserable men. They 
forget that the Mexicans are always independent; that 
they are acquainted with their rights; that they know how 
to be free; and that it is ansult to offer them the degrad- 
ing eondition of colonists, to which in times less forta- 
nate they were reduced by a wretched adventare in 1519. 

[Here follows a paragraph alluding to the mforma- 
tion which had been communicated to tie republic by 
the executive in relation to the Spanish expedition, and 
the preliminary measeres which had been adopted to se- 
cure the safety of the republic. } 

And that nothing might be lacking in the present cir- 
cumstances of the country, the executive, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the council of government, decreed 
the assembling of congress in extraordinary sessions,— 
having for its first and principal object, to provide such 
means as might be necessary in the departments of the 
treasury and of war. No determination could be more 
auspicious to the Mexicans, or more dishearting to those 
who seek at least to reduce us to slavery.—Decision, 
patroitsm and resources, exist in the bosom of the re- 
public, with the very interesting and happy circumstance, 
that the same system of government is the surest guar- 
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antee and the firmest support of our political existence, 
How has it triumphed in the nineteen states, the district, 
and the territories of the federation! What power can 
destroy it? 

The valor and hardihood of the soldier on duty, and 
the deliberation, prudence and wisdom of the supreme 
powers of the union and the states, all combine for the 
safety of the republic. Fortunate, without doubt, is 
this day, fellow citizens! the country is receiving anew 
existence; and already on its altars every party is sacri- 
ficed; there is not the slightest symptom of disunion. 
Eternal praise to the patriotism and good judgment of 
the Mexicans. | 

Senators and deputies; accept my congratulations! 
Continue your important and useful labors, give days ot 
gory to your country, and of confusion to your enemies. 

ustain your firmness and admirable institutions which 
affurd so much sutisfaction to the Mexican people.— 
Depend upon the faitiit:! adhesion of the executive in all 
things; with the solemn protest whichI this day repeat, 
that [ will never have any other rile of conduct except 
the constitution and the laws. I have done. 

[We have no certain advices of the proceedings or 
prospects of the invading Spaniards, who, at the latest 
dates, were yet at Tampico. With so small a farce, no 
important purpose ean be accomplished, except to harrass 
the people and government of Mexico; and with the 
power to subsist and transport even 3,000 men from 
place to place—threatening one port or landing at anoth- 
er, Spain can accomplish a mighty mischief, and exceed- 
ingly perplex the Mexicans, already much embarrassed 
in their ert ryt resources, and rent by political feuds, 
It is probable, however, that the invasion will tend to 
pacity the parties and unite the people in the defence of 


the republic; but any considerable defection may lead | 


toa long and cruel civil war—and, if Spain can possess 


herself of, and hold, any of the large ports, she may in- | 
demnity, hérself for the cost of the mischief she inflicts. | 


But, and if the invasion shall teach the Mexicans the ne- 
cessity of union and of strict obedience‘ to the constitu- 
tion, and bring about an actual submission of the military 
to the civil authority, this mischief will be amply com- 
pensated in the future welfare of the country. 

It is now said that com. Porter is not under arrest as 
was stated, but was at the city of Mexico urging a settle- 
ment of his accounts. } 

: ADDITIONAL INFORMATION. 

The situation of our minister in Mexico, would appear 

from the following article, which we copy from the New 
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York Mereanttle Advertiser, to be very unpleasant, if 
not dangerously critical-—— 

In speaking of the te ere made by several of the 
state legislatures, and afterwards in the general congress, 
to order Mr. Pointsett out of the country, the Sol says; 
—‘Is the presence of Mr. Pointsett in the republic of 
more consequence than union among Mexicans? Qh 
Washington! rise from thy sepulchre, rise and present 
to those who oppose this measure, thy well known max- 
im. How fearful to all free systems is foreign Infiu- 
ence.”? Some of the papers hint openly enough thet 
unless he leaves the country he may be made a bloody 
example. 

{t will be perceived, from the following paragraph for 
which we are indebted to the same paper, thata Mext 
can force numericaily equal to that of the invading Span- 
ish army, and probably as superior in valor and resolu- 
tion, as itis in the justness of its cause, had already taken 
up its mareh for Tampico. 

An army of 2500 infantry and 800 cavalry, left the city 
of San Luis on the 2d August for Tampico, where they 
rust have arrived about the 13th. The troops that com- 
posed the garrison of Tampico, the number af 400, were 
at Altimira, 20 miles from that place. 

One of the last papers mentions a report that dn éx- 
press had reached Mexico, with information that a 
squadron of nine vessels, supposed Spanish, fitted out at 
Manilla, had arrived on the west coast of Mextep, and 
had been seen off Acapulco, 


BUENOS AYRES. 

The civil war that lately prevailed in the provinces 
of the Rio de la Plata has ended, after several smail 
battles between the opposing parties. The terms of 
the treaty were, that hostilites should cease fram the date 
of the treaty, and that communication between the town 
and country should be established upen the same footing 
as formerly, the election of representatives to take place 
according to the laws, the duty of preserving peace in 
the country districts to devolve on gen. Rosas, who 
was to take eharge of the necessary arrangements. 

Alter the election of a permanent government, La- 
valle and Rosas were to place their respective troops at 
its disposal, the troops under the revolung general weve 
to be paid, and all the obligations entered to by their 
commanier for their sapport were to be liquidated. No 








individual of whatever class or condition to bo molested 
on account of his political opinions anterior to the cun- 
vention, 

Later accounts (to the 5th Aug.) say that the elec- 
tion had taken place aud that Lavalle had been refined 
in power, nell to the dissatisfaction of the better part 
‘of the population; and that the country remained in 2 

vretched state of confusion. Gen. Rosas, with his troops 
lremained encamped without the city, and was expected 
(to attack it. 

The following papers were published by authority— 

GOVERNMENT BULLETIN. 
Bueno: Ayres, 25th June, 1829. 

The war having concluded, and H. E. the provisions 
governor having happily returned to the capital, has de- 
termined to resume the government of the province 
from Friday, 26th instant, next approaching; in conse- 
quence of which the dciegate governor has ordered and 
} decreed: 

{ 4, From the 26th inst. the decree of the 4th of May 
‘of the present ycar will be of non cffect. 


2, Let this be published. 
RODRIGUEZ, 
Salvador Maria del Carvitj. 











ewan 


Geacral Juan Lavalie, provisional’governor and captain 
general of the province of Buenos Ayres, and the 
commandant general of the country districts, Juan 
Manuel Rosaz, in order to put aw end to the disturban- 

» ces which have afilicted the province and re-establish 
in it the order and tranquillity which have been anfor- 
tunately interrupted, have agreed upoa the followigg 
articles: 

1, Hostilities shall cease, and from the date of the pre- 
sent convention the communication between the town 
and country strall he established ujgn the sanre fuoting 
as formerly. 
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2. In the shortest possible time the election of the 
representatives of the province shall take place, accord- 
ing to the laws. , 

3. The commandant general of the country Cistricts, 
Juan Manuel Rosas, being particularly charged with 
maintaining and preserving the tranquillity and security of 
thé country, he will take those measures which he may 
judge most convenient, and will appoint persons, with 
the knowledge of the government, to those offices estab- 
lished by the laws and forms, which, attending to extra- 
ordinary circumstances, he may think necessary for the 
regulation and police of it unt the installation of the 

anent government; the provisional government ta- 
cing care to provide him every thing necessary for this 
service. 

4. The election of the permanent government having 
taken place, the provisional governor, Juan Lavalle, and 
the commandant general of the country districts, Juan 
Manuel Rosas, will then place the forces at its dispo- 
sal, 

5. The government of the province will recognize and 
pay the obligations contracted by the commandant gene- 
val Rosas, for the maintenance of the troops under his 
command. 

6. The officers of the line and of the militia who have 
been under the orders of the commandant general Rosas 
will be entitled to the pay corresponding to their respece 
tive classes. 

7. No individual, of whatever class or condition, shall 
be molested or persecuted for his conduct or political 
opinions anterior to this convention. The authorities will 
severely punish those who, by word or writing, act against 
the stipulations in this article. 

In testimony of which, and to prove our mutual agree- 
ment, we hereby sign and ratify the present convention, 
which consists of seven articles, in two copies of the 
same tenor. Done in Canuelac, inthe estancia of Miller, 
on the 24th day of June, in the year of our lord 1829. 

JUAN LAVALLE. 
JUAN MANUEL ROSAS. 
PROCLAMATION. 

General Juan Lavalle, provisional governor and captain 
general of the province of Duenus Ayres, to its ins 
habitants. 

Citizens.—The civil war which afflicted as has termi- 
nated by a peace which satisfies the reasonable preten- 
sions of the contending parties, and which is about to re- 
establish the authority of our institutions and the enjoy- 
ment of unalterable tranquillity. The party which would 
abstinately cndeavor to complete its tnumph, would 
have consummated the ruin of the country: Lhave disdain- 
eda victory which would have cost so dear. I have re- 
solved to consent to every thing which was asked of me 
when it was not too far removed from the object for which 
I contended, my only wish bemg to secure to my coun- 
try its dignity. 

Citizens.— To obtain this object Ihave departed from 
the exaggerated pretensions of all parties. I have sworn 
to forget the past, because in those who were opposed to 
me, I have found only Portenos disposed to consecrate 
to the honor of their country those arms which were 
vaised against their brothers. 

Citizens. —Harmony has been established amongst 
Portenos, let no one attempt to interrupt it. Woe be to 
him who dares insult the territory of our country. 

JUAN LAVALLE. 

Buenos Ayres, June 25, 1889. 

In compliance with the second article of the foregoing 
decree, Lavalle issued the following proclamation: — 

Buenos Ayres, June 27. 

In order that the legislature may be convened as soon 
as possible, the government has decreed:— 

On Sunday, the 12th of July next, elections for repre- 
sentatives for the city and country, shall be held. ‘Their 
number and manner of election to be in conformity 
with the existing laws. LAVALLE, 


—— a —_— 


WOOL. 
From the Boston Cottrier. 

We. commend the subjoined article from a corres- 
pondentto the particular consideration of the farmers. 
{It is to them that the manulacterers look for assistance, 
tor they are equally interested in the event of the enm- 
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ing struggle. The doctrine of Mons. Chaptal is the truc 

policy of this country. 

It is but about twenty years, since the attempt was 
first made by the importation of Spanish merino sheep, 
to raise fine wool in this country. Prior to,that time the 
growing of wool was thought to be hardly worth the 
attention of the farmer, for seldom was it that one was 
found to possess more than ten or fifteen sheep, and 
these produced a very inferior kind of wool. Mant- 
factures were neglected, except in the house-hold way, 
and even in this way the wants of but few persons were 
supplied. The country was dependent on foreign na- 
tions for its clothing. During the times of embargo 
and non-intereourse with foreign nations, some public 
spirited citizens conceived the plan of introducing the 
breed of fine woolled sheep into the country. Many of 
the advocates of Englund ridiculed and laughed at those 
who thought favorably of the plan, and asserted that the 
quality cf the wool would deteriorate here, as it had 
been ascertained it did in England; a little experience, 
however, soon proved that our climate was admirably 
adapted to the growth of fine wool; instead of deteriora- 
tion, there was a manifest improvement in the quality. 
In 1812, the country was involved in war with Great 
Britain, whence our inhabitants had chiefly drawn their 
supplies of clothing of almost every description. Then 
it was that we reaped the bitter fruits of that policy 
which had triamphed over the sound principles laid down 
twenty years before, asa basis of governmental policy, 
by that great statesman Alexander Hamilton. We felt 
that our independence of which we so much boasted, 
was little else thana name. Our persons were not in- 
deed subject to the control of any power; but we felt 
most keenly our dependence on foreign nations for those 
supplies, so essential for the maintainance of an armed 
force both by land and by sea. ‘The history of this war 
contains the most heart rencing accounts of the suf- 
ferings of our soldiers for the want of clothing. The 
citizen then’ paid twelve dollars for a yard of foreign 
' cloth, of no better quality than he now may purchase ot 
domestic fabric, for three. ‘These things roused the 
people to exertion; the energies of the nation were call- 
ed into vigorous action, to relieve itselffrom a condition 
in which ils armies ana its naval forces could not be com- 
fortably clothed. The people were encouraged by the 
government to establish manufactures; and the exwaor- 
dinary high price of woo! held out the strongest indace- 
iment to the farmers rapidly to imerease their flocks. 
| Fine merino sheep had been in the country but a short 
time, but snch was the dese among farmers generally, 
to rear up flocks of this breed of sheep, that it was not 
uncommon for them to pay a thousand dollars fora sin- 
gle buck. Wool bore a price of two dollars per pound, 
and was eagerty bonght up by manufacturers, whose 
establishments in different parts of the country had been 
built up with surprising rapidity, so that before the ter- 
mination of the war, we had within ourselves something 
like the means of clothing our own population. A vast 
amount of property, by the wonderfully rapid increase 
of our flocks, had been added to the aggregate capital of 
the national wealth, An amount still greater, probably, 
was embarked in manufactures of wool alone. Here 
then were two great interests, essential to our indepen- 
dence, deserving, at the hands of government, protec- 
tien, under any and all circumstances, which were, at 
| the conclusion of peace with Great Britain, by the re- 
peal of double duties, levied during the war, abandoned 
to utter ruin; and thousands who had embarked in the 
business of growing and manufacturing wool, relying on 
the faith of government, were consigned over to bank- 
ruptcy with as relentlessa hand, as ever bore sway in 
the most tyrannical government. 

It would be useful to political economists of the pre- 
sent day to look back, and reflect upon the times which 
accompanied! the three first years of peace. Even the 

| brawlers for free trade might see something in the cons 

| sequences of excessive importations of foreign manu- 











| factures, to stagger their faith in the efficacy of their 
| principles to conduct a nation to prosperity and wealth. 
[ say the three first years of peace, because the tariff of 
1816 had but little effect towards diminishing importa- 


tions. ‘Lhe distress which pervaded the whole country 
in eansequence of excessive tmportations, and the ut- 
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‘SMy DEAR FRIEND—My contemplated sale of merino 




















t ility of the nation to pay for this excess, occasion- 
od pS ge Ala appeals tb as government for more | and Saxony sheep on the 6th, though extensively adver~ 

we efficien, laws of protection to the national industry. | tised, did but very poorly; of the 500 ewes and 40 bucks, 
eT, The while property of the nation had undergone a de- | all selected for breeding, but 178 went off fon want of 
the reciation of more than one third of its former value. | bidders; and they so low, that, at this time, | should not 
the The precioxs metals had left the country, we had sold | like to mention the price. But it was litde more than 
was and pledged our public stocks abroad, and there was | one dollar against one hundred, the original stock cost 
and nothing left tc us but a miserably depreciated paper cur- | me In obtaining them. 
nu- rency. The temporizing policy of the government in ‘Some L shal: endeavor to keep; but of about 3,000 of 
ay, relation to manufactures, since that period, has not only | as good woolled sheep, probably, as the world produces, 
ere ruined thousands whose fortunes were then embarked in| by far the greater part will go to the butcher. This of 
_— them, but thousands of others of our citizens whorelied | itself, will one day, in our struggle with the enemy, be 

upop subsequent acts of the government to protect their | felt as a greater loss to the American nation than the 
lic property have had their fortanes swept away by the finest ship in our navy. But when ciothing is dispensed 
the overwhelming tide of foreign competition. Why is it| with, 1 suppose the navy will not be rated very high; and 
of that our manufacturers are at this time in such a depress- in case of any future war w itt E.ingland, after our defend- 
eee ed condition? The question is easily answered. It 1s{ ers on the northern frontier shall have perished by hun- 
the » because they are not protected. So long as we import | dreds for want of suitable woollen clothing, we may again 
radi " from Great Britain twenty millions of dollars worth of | petition congress to take off the restriction with the 
ce, cotton and woollen manuiactures annually, it is ule to | enemy for the purpose of obtaining blankets! But no 
aly talk about the protection afforded to these interests in | man in his proper senses, I am very sure, will ever again 
ra~ this country. Every stinted increasing duty hitherto laid | attempt to import mero sheep, or establish woollen 
ty. by successive tariff Jaws has diminished the price of fa-} manutactories, it he has no betier security than the integ- 
eat brics, without giving the manufacturer ihe benefit of our | rity of this aation to save him from destruction. After 
eiv own markets. The jealously of many members of cone} being onee led on, and then betrayed, broken up and 
en eress and the fear that the manufacturers would derive | ruined and passed over to che enemy——it he should even 
icy even a moderate proiit on their business, has hitherto | by some fortuitous circumstance, tiave gained a cogdition 
wh -) prevented any wise act of legislation in regard to inte- | m which he might be enabled to re-embark in the same 
“y » ) rests vitally important to the welfare of the nation; | patriotic and rational pursuit, he would look upon it as an 
eli 1 The example of other nations seems to have been lost | edifice of beautiful and perfect structure, fascinating and 
d, \ sight of, and disregarded by the United States. Mons, | enchanting without; but within, if he entered, he would 
in- ' Chaptal, minister of France, ina detailed and most ex- | perish by the hand of treason. 
elt | hilirating view of the affairs of that nation, and of the | — ceygy family have been brought up in this business, and 
se ' policy that led to her prosperity, says, “‘Our cassimeres | faye taken great delight in it; but my firm belief now is, 
od | cost twenty-five tranes per ell, fo the manufacturer, at) that their elnidren’s children will be tanght never to lay 
= } the commencement of our operations: the Engtish of- | tneiy hands upon it. So bitter is their mortification and 
it~ ) fered them at half price, to the consumer, Our cambrics suffering, and so great their Cisappointment, by reason 
he | and calicocs, ili manufacturea, cost us seven to eight) of the forfeited honor and injustice of the government of 
7D |  franes: the English delivered theirs at three. Ought we, | our choice. 
of » therefore, to have renounced this project of manufactur-| «What will be the policy of posterity is not ours to say, 
he — Bg conquest? No, it was our duty to persist and m=) but one thing with us is certam; we are already put on 
1- — prove, “his, therefore, is the course we pursued. And) the petrogade and the nation will saffer severely; and it 
1G  wehave arrived at such a degree of perfection, that our! wit] at jeast require wise and vigorous measures, persist. 
n- -  indusiry excites the jealousy of those from whom We | ed in for a long time, to repair this breach. ” 
1¢ > haveborrowed it. [f, during twelve or hiteen gears, ia 48 ’ ee . 
I a which we pursued our essars, our researches, our cx- “There are good men enotigh in the country, I seri- 
= * periments, we had not excluded the competition of jor-| ously believe, if they would come out-~but there jis great 
S. y eign rival articles by prohibition, Lask ot the partizans | G#5ger to siuinberiag in security while our opponents are 
rt - ot fifteen per cent. duty, what would have become of | on the alert, I hope the people will we roused toa Sense 
Ys this admirable industry, which eonstitutes the ornament, | of the danger um weg to save themselves trai the rain 
ot  8= the glory, and the riches of France.”’ | that is before therm, 
lw 5 Here 1s en example of wise policy, worthy the imita- ‘<i do not «iention these things with any view to excite 
q, — tion of the United States. Let it be observed, however, you to greater exertions-—y our arin is alreatly nerved and 
is Ps that, so numerous are our manulaciurimg establishments, | your quiver directed to the mark; the facts and arguments 
1 ' 80 greut the capital cobarked im them, and so admirable presented in the Register aiford valuabie and correct 
7 the skill already acquired, Lue consequence of this poli-| data for the eulighicned statesman, and point to a course 
iS cy would not be any waterial enhauce:ment of the price | that would prove ol immense value to the mation.” 
g of fabrics, even temporsrily. The adoption of such ‘ 
je policy would give confidence to those concerned in these LAWS CONCERNING SEAMEN. 
of establishments, would put i motion many that are now At an adjourned meeting of the master mariners of 
£ idle, and create a constant and steady demand for the raw | tye port of Philadelphia, at the Merchants Coffee Housc, 
S produce of the soil. Wool, which ought to be a staple} on the evening, of Friday, the 14th August, 1829, capt. 
x of as great value to the farming states, as cotton is to| Joseph Reynolds was called to the chair, and E. M. Don- 
a the south, is without demand at the price of the first | ajdson, and Andrew D. Crosby, appoimted secretaries. 
it cost of production. The markets for woollen cloth are} , ; At > be , 
~ so fluctuating, that the manufacturers generally dare not} Phe committee appomte: at a former meeting, to 
i operate more than half of their machinery. Nor do| P&pare amemorial to congress, praying relief from cer- 
C they see any prospect of better times without an altera- tain responsibilities, kc, presented the tollowing memo- 
n tion inthe laws, They are driven from tieir own mar- | Tl, which was read: 
~ kets by swindlers from abroad, who find it an easy mat-| To the honorable the senute and house of representatives 
a ter to defraud the government of its just revenue, and| ‘ef the United States of America, in congress assem- 

by bribery and false swearing, to fill the country with bied, 

> cloths at low rates of duty. Let the friends of the Ame- | The memorial and petition of the undersigned, mas: 
: rican system consider their obligations to themselves | ters of vesse!», and okay citizens of the United States, 
e and their couniry. Chey are a poverful majority. | respeciiully shew:— 
. They have the means in their own hands of conducting | | Z%at desirous to obtain from tie national legislature 
- k the nation to prosperity and wealth. It is their solemn } that protection for their private mterests which is extend- 
P 3 duty to adopt such measures as they may deem necessa-| ed to others, and to which they deem themselves equal- 
, ry for the accomplishment of these objects. R. ly enutied, from the nature of their occupation and upon 
f — sound principles of policy and law, they submit the fol- 
. We add the following extracts of a letter from a Penn- | lowmg considerations: — 
r Sylvania farmer, dated Aug. 18, 1829, addressed to H. Every known systein of jurisprudence, conforming to 


lec—. 


tie obvious dictates of justice, has provided peculiar se- 
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curity for those who engage in certain pursuits or who 
contribute by the application of their labor to the attain- 
ment of important and necessary results. Some employ- 
ments put so entirely at hazard the private means and 
prospects of individuals, and are yetso essential to the 
general safety and prosperity, that, by common consent, 
they who undertake them have been treated with favor 
and encouragement. 

Seamen, in all civilized countries,and in almost every 
age, have had extended to them this species of legal par- 
uality and preference. They have been regarded, as 
they have been called, the property of the n:tion. Dis- 
tinct tribunals wherein their rights may be asserted or 
their wrongs redressed, have been moulded for their ac- 
commodation., Indulgent facilities of proceedings have 
been permitted, and specific securities, or liens, for 
the wages of their service, have been provided and in- 
flexibly enforced. ‘That which we now know by the title 
of admiralty jurisdiction, and which late years have so 
firmly established, may be traced in the historical annals 
of very distant antiquity, sheltering and vindicatmg the 
otherwise houseless and friendless explorers of the sea. 
Among those people, especially who plied an active com- 
merce, and who gradually attained its refinements, this 
systema has been cultivated and enlarged. Perceptibie 
in the code of Rome, it is distinguished m those of 
Rhodes, of Oleron, of Wisbuy, of the southern free 
cities of Italy, and of the northern Hanse Towns: and it 
flourishes, and has lonz flourished, in the modern mari- 
time nations of Europe, especially in France and Great 
Britain. The constitution of the United States has ex- 
pressly extended the range of their judiciary to ‘‘all 
cases of admirality and maritime jurisdiction,’ and va- 
rious acts of congress have contributed to give precision 
and form to the exercise o! this fundamental and saluta- 
ry power. 

In the practical application of great principles, howev- 
er, impediments often arise from local causes and habit- 
ual prejudices:—The early and long continued struggle 
in Englaud, against the reeognition of xny doctrines or 
forms other than those of the common Jaw, produced in- 
consistencies and embarrassments which greater wisdom 
has not yet rectified, and some of which have unfortunately 
descended to us, with all the weight of settled and insur- 
mountable authority. It would be tedious to illustrate 
by arefference to instances. It is enough for the purpose 
of this memorial to complainto your honorable bodies, 
that notwithstanding your memoralists do not cease to 
be seamen by having attained the highest grade of their 
profession, notwithstanving ail the reasons of Justice and 
of policy are alike applicable to Coes their subor- 
dinate associates, an arbitrary distinction |: drawn to 
their disadvantage, and they are excluded by the force of 
British judicial precedents, from enjoving the principar 
protection accorded by the admirality law to men ot their 
vocation. 
English courts, and accordingly also by American courts 
to be incompetent to proceed for their wages iz rem, or 
against the vessels they navigate: and to possess no lien 
thereon for their security. 

With a view to induce your honorable bodies to re- 
store them to what, in their belief, was the original posi- 
tion of their professional right, your memoralists beg 
leave respecttully to urge: frst, that the general princi- 
ples of policy which give the lien apply equally to them as 
to common sailors: secondly, that the dangers and hard- 
ships from which the lien was designed to rescue the 
sailors, are equally liable to assail your memorialists:— 
and thirdly, that no good reason has been orcan be giv- 
en why they should not enjoy it. 

1. Every community is interested in the active and 
unshackled industry of itscitizens. To those who toil 
at home, and whose occasional appeals to the laws of the 
land do not interrupt their daily business, the ordinary 
tribunals and the asual process, however dilatory are un- 
accompanied by serious mischiefs. But the seaman la- 
bors upon the ocean-—every hour of detention on shore 
is to him an hour of unproductive idleness:—and his skill, 
so useful to the country at large, requires almost unceas- 
ing exercise. It is then, a manifest policy to afford 
him a promptand certain mode of obtaining his just earn- 
ings, and to prepare him rapidly for successive adven- 
tures and voyages. Hence a whole crew may unite, in 


Ina word, master mariners are adjudged by | 





admiralty, ina single suit for wages:—hence they ar & 
liberty to proceed against the vessel they have naygated 
or its owner, or its commander:—and hence, the gener- 
al rule and language of this jurisdiction, that the? claims 
are to be determined in the shortest space a time or 
‘*between tide and tide.” 

And why are this reasoning and this rule to find an 
exception in the case of the master mariner? His field 
of industry is the same:—the ruinous consequences of a 
prolonged absence from it are his also:—nor can it be 
deemed Jess important to preserve in full vigor his pe- 
culiar ability. Unless he also be hastened to renew his 
iabors: if his hard earned means of maintenance be jeop- 
arded, or be only attainable through the tardy troubles 
of Jitagation:—of what use is the despatch of mere sail- 
ors? Can they act without him? and if they could, why 
ishe whose past experience and virtues lift him to a 
scene of wider responsibility and greater utility, sudden- 


* 


ly tolose the main spring of his mdustry, the certainty 
and speed of remuneration? 

The master’s necessities are, indeed, generally speak- 
ing, more urgent than than those of the seamen, and un- 
less the rapid avails of his toils supply his wants, he be- 
comes chained to his hearth, sharing with his domestic 
circle, the bitterness of disappointment. Instead of di- 
roinishing bis means and motives to exertion, itis the 
province of judicious and discriminating legislation to in= 
crease them. 

2. The hazards of marine service arise not only from 
the winds and waves. By the fluctuation of commercial 
capital and credit among those on whom he is dependent, 
the seamen incurs still greater risk. ‘The owner who is 
left in the actual or apparent enjoyment of both, may 
prove abruptly baokrupt:—and who in the general seram- 
ble tor security, will watch over the interests of the ab- 
sent, the unwarned, and confiding tars?’ Who will ad- 
vance, on their behalf, as the first symptom of insolven- 
cy developes itself, and save from ruin, those who are 
unconsciously guiding and protecting the ship and cargo 
for the exclusive benefit of other creditors? Were the 
wages of sailors to depend, in these emergencies, upon 
a voluntary preierence in their favor, equally just as gen- 
erous;—in other words, were they not provided with the 
lien upon the vessel in which they are immured, their 
toils would go wholly anrewarded, and the triainph of 
their unwearied labors over hostile elements be instant- 
ly succeeded by unforseen mortification and unmerited 
want. 

Such would be the fate of the sailor: such is the fate of 
ibe master-mariner. Singled out from all bis compan- 
ious of the same profession, the law eband ns him alone 
to the casualties of trade and the disadvantages of ab- 
sence. His opporiunities of information are no better 
iuan those of others: he is as little able to protect him- 
self—a watery waste separates alike him and them from 
the_ theatre on which his destruction is acted:—and his 
subsequent labors are equally given tor the preservation 
of property destined to yield him alone no return. 

3 But wherefore has this distinction between the mas~ 
ter and the sailor beendrawn? What are the reasons 
for it? We have said that no good one has been or can 
be given, and we proceed briefly to show the truth of our 
asseruon, 

As early as the year 1700, and while yet the contest as 
to the introduction of civil and admiralty law in England 
raged with exasperation, the court of king’s bench first 
pronounced a decision on this subject, and im order to 
preserve the exclusiveness of its own jurisdictiun, denied 
to the master a lien upon his vessel for wages on the bold 
pretence that his services were rendered under a person~ 
al contract, and exclusively upon the credit of the own- 
ers. ‘his decision and its reason bave been since acqui- 
esced im: nor could those enlightened judges, lord 
Mansfield and sir Wm. Scott, in 1779 or 1799, when 
vbliged in their respective tribunals to abjudicate the 
same question, do more than submit to an authority, 
which was positive and arbitrary; though it might nos 
‘*have its foundation in policy.” 

And yet, why is the contract of the master, be deemed 
in its nature and origin, more purely personal or more 
attaching to the credit of the owners, than the contract of 
the sailors? Both contracts are for marine services, of 
the same gencral character, on board the same ship, and 
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“ during the same voyage. The following resolutions were then offered and adopt- 
ed ry mandate of the law refusesa lien on the vessel to the} ed unanimously: , 
“ master, be must necessarily, look solely to the responsi- srrenens That this sy approve os re memo- 
oc tentay Nestocs et gress es miu orrteeel cerns cat toed kere me ef be enbae 
the very 1 > , or “ ri hi i 
restore it to him, and his reliance will mainly if not sole- | of congress from this place. Whereupon captains P. 
an ly be on that. His contract is ad personam, only be-| Hays, S. Toby, and Andrew D. Crosby, were appoint- 
4 ag pr rs py ath taaion wAahiey ott ig, Sr That the committee forward copies of said 
e reason thus given from high English authority does soived. : - commnitte 
"4 not seem to iy high A quite 80 conclusive and ena memory. gy Ore with ye ae pe Lye So 
-_ to an equally hi merican jurisconsuit:—for one o € principal sea ports of the U, States, with a circu 
ris the judges of the Pa oes Fay 3 ot co paw vy ar vagnageing the ccomenctamgrhe to —_ ata for the 
Pp - {the late eminent Brockho Avingston) while submit- | purpose of co-operating in this undertaking. 
les : je to precedent on the very point, invokes other Ordered, That the proceedings of thie meeting be pub- 
il- ' grouads “sufficiently plausible,” as a foundation for the lished. Adjourned. 
hy _ rule. What are these. ‘ Signed, JOSEPH REYNOLDS, chairman. 
« j First. ** The inconvenience and expense to which own-| FE. M. Donawpson, ¢ euicviidiiitlain 
il > ers would be subject, if on every dispute with the muster, Anpnew D. Crossy, : 
ity | he could take their vessel out of aa mora process Si ah POG Ore “4 . 
- wadmiralty.” The answers are obvious: The wages 1ENE : “ICE. 
k- of the master, like those of the sailors, are due and pay- Post office department, 12th September, 1829. 
alt _ able only upon certain conditions, after the performance CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS. — 
= | of certain services, or at stipulated periods; and untilthe| 1. The second assistant postmaster general willbe the 
“4 p es is in ron a by ~“s . -= his —— —— of the de rere es a a ia 
iI the master could have no lien to enforce. Besides, the . No moneys shall be paid into the department di- 
he j master-mariners wish no more than to be placed on an rictly to the assistant; nor paid out directly by him. 
in= equality in this respect with their sailors, and surely, if} 3. All moneys shall be paid to the department by de- 
_ “every dispute” now renders it com etent to every sail- posites in the banks designated, to the credit of, “the post 
iat or “to vo the — “S the han iy the ern a eee department, ” — — be rege “y Ag om 
,0wer in the master, to do the same would superadd very | of the persons paying them, and to the debit of the de- 
nt, fittle further ‘‘inconvenience and expense.” partment, on the reception of the certificates of deposite, 
Is Second. ** The len which he has on the freight which | signed by the proper officer of the bank receiving them. 
ay” he iwsto receive is given as another reason why he (the; 4. All postmasters who deposite their proceeds of 
m- _ master) should be debarred of a remedy against the ves- | postage, being within a convenient distance of the bank 
b- _ sel herself.” The lien on freight sounds well in theory, | of the United States, or one of its branches, shall make 
d- _ but is utterly nugatory in practice. No master-mariner, | their deposites in that bank; and such other postmasters 
n~ __ soticitous to remain employed, can venture to impede the} as shall receive special directions for the purpose, will 
re ' anticipated appropriations of freight. In outward voy-} make their deposites in such other banks as shall be de- 
_ ages only does it become the subject of the captain’s| signated by the assistant, with the approbation of the post- 
he _ collection or control. And when, as isoften the case, | master general. 
ad : eee hog rer ageetccomeg apes Dean ship and cargo! 5. ‘Phe postmasters who shall have been directed to 
he B “The d “B ~e wt ~ ” bey sd nF , n th deposite their balances, shall, when the proceeds of their 
a E the Venlaiee, abd ine sage ps Pps sap 7 he offices do not exceed, respectively, six hundred dollars 
of rtp yg “ne here ‘ 4 — He Peres A d in one quarter, deposite their whole quarterly balances 
> Bp ee henry gf “A pres iy in =f sae isfac _— di “| within ten days after the close of each quarter—when 
as F he, 2 A epic _— he ee eee dna oe their quarterly balances exceed the rate of six hundred 
. ay Uibéh ‘the chi , T tl : yas, Me < Hy wade "y" €/ dollars per quarter, they shall make their deposites 
of pe A eae a Pe ot 0.00 “~* hy nine po monthly, within ten days after the close of cach month— 
ag & pe Da £m . Sasiagp ». Caaee Ve Tae ee i WAY | and when their quarterly balances exceed the rate of three 
on sat a the hi ae eres pee gy A sigs — mys thousand dollars ner quarter, thei deposites shail be 
b- Be > Aponyys doh = on Ag 3 - ir i Re pp *' mat weekly—the whole quarter’s balance being always 
“a : The sb al may 3 or a per y manes ry ey paid within ten days after the clove of each quarter. 
-. es vie a bp ‘ + a. - — e icc 6. The postmasters who deposiie their balances, will 
=m ‘ pecan. c look as r pba . nblegs ' ’ his + He? | tweansmit a certificate of each deposite (duplicates being 
+ k= aw m ast Care chions, wile ais omecer 18 | taken), to the postmaster general, or one of the assistants, 
us _ restricted to ove only ‘‘for satisfaction.”? Where every ae q : " 
wa B thing else is simil: ht not ti Pa ag s lik by the first mail after the deposite shall hove been made, 
* wiew? ar, ought not the securities be SO LiKe=| 614 shall receive no eredit therefor but on the receipt of 
AS~ - Your mernorialists have fruitlessly attempted to dis- the curtifiente, aoe d : 
ns _ cover other reasons than the ones thus noticed for what 7. Postmasters, except by special instruction, are pro- 
an __ they cannot but consider an unjust discrimination to their | hibited from sending money to the department, with 
ee yr eee 
‘ ently conclude inthe words of an eminen ’ - je de ; 
as | civilian, Arthur Brown, whose views agree with theirs, | the recerving clerk of accounts shall deposite in bank the 
nd ' that as no ‘stable distinction can ever be found, but in| several sums so received, at Jeast once in each week, and 
rst | the internal nature of the agreement to be enforced, the| shall prepare a certificate, ina prescribed form, to be 
iD woes tha commmomactir ee A MCHrtD C2) Ceroer 20 will notbarostived in dopeeite by the tank, 
, @ or. . ’ 
id : ‘ Cone, of periy. remy. Morente - the i yo ea 8 04 oc greager ¥ wad 
n~ ' ‘ireedom, safety, and ene of cominercial business . 1en a payment shall be olferea in person to the 
Me ' your innate intiaigate, 7 for this appeal to your le- department, the deposite is required to be made in the 
ul- '  gislative interference, the cordial co-operation and sanc- | same manner as directed in the preceding article, (No. 
red. _ on of every just and generous merchant or ship-owner | 7,) or by the persons offering payment, beiore a receipt 
he : = ae prec h os ca ee to ade “pe Tre entiheates af deposite shall first be delivered 
. ress may be passed giving to masters a . 
ly, len upon the ate te , nevieate é. their wages, ana- | to the chief clerk, who shall cause them to be entered in 
106 _  lagous in principle and fect to the sixth section of the | a register, tobe kept for that purpose, with the date of 
act passed on the 20th of July, 1790, entitled ‘‘An act| each certificate, and the date of its receipt; he shall then 
ed for the government and regulation of seamen in the} endorse on cach its number—in the order of its reception 
re ‘merchant's service,” with such amendments and modifi. | —the word “‘registered”—the date of registry, and sign 
tof cations as to the wisdom of your honorable bodies may | hisname, He shall then pass them to the assistant. 
of seem necessary and proper. 10. It shall be the duty of the assistants to keep a book 
na And they will ever pray, &e. of the post offices by which deposites are made in alpha» 
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betical order; with the names of the postmasters, and 

the times and places of their deposites; and immediate} 

On receiving a certificate, after it shall have been register- 

ed by the chief clerk, he shall cause it to be entered to 

the ote og office, with its date and number; so that it may 
8 


always be seen, at a moment when a depositing postmas- 
ter shall be delinquent, even fora week. These certifi- 
cates shall be entered wm the cash book, to the eredit of 
the proper person, and returned to the chief clerk, who 
hall conse them to be filed numerically. 

41. It shall be the duty of the second assistant, and 
the chief clerk, each to keep a bank accofint book, the 
entries to be made trom the certificates of deposite and 
the checks hereafter provided; which books shall be eare- 
fally compared at the close of each quarter. 

12, Statements from the banks in which deposites are 
made, shall be obtained by the assistant, at least as often 
as once in each month, and he compared with the books 
of the assistant and of the chiet clerk. 

13. It shall be the duty of the assistant to furnish the 
postmaster general, in the beginning of each quarter, with 
a condensed stutement of the amount of cash receipts 
and disbursements for the preceding quarter, aud with 
the names of the banks in which deposites are made, and 
their several balances. n 





CASH PAYMENTS, 

14. All checks for the payment of moneys by the de- | 
partment, shali be signed by the second assistant and | 
“registered” and countersigned by the chief clerk, and 
each bank having deposites to the credit ot the post of- 
fice depurtment, shall be advised that both the signing | 
and countersigning described, will be necessary to the | 
validity of the checks of the department. 

15. On the margin of every check, is to be written | 
transversely, ‘‘transportation,” ‘‘incidental,” or other 
word, to indicate the charge to which the expenditure | 
belongs. 

16. When a payment is tobe made for “incidental” 
expenses, the account for which the payment is required 
shall first be exammmed by the chief clerk, and if found 
correct, he will endorse n, “correct, $—[the sum due’) 
and sign it. Lt shall then be re-examined by the assistant, 
and ifby him found correct, he -will endorse on it ‘ap- 
proved,” and sign it; he shall then draw the check for the 
amount; and send it with the account tothe chief clerk, 
who shall compare them, and if their sums agree, he 
shall first cause the check to be entered in his register, 
(mentioned in article 9) then endorse it “registered,” and 
countersign it. 

17. Except for ¢runsportation, no moneys ghall ever 
be paid, until the accounts for which they are paid, shall | 
have passed and been signed, agreeably to the preceding | 
article, unless by special requisition of the postmaster 
general, in writing. 

18. When payments are made for transportation either 
to meet dralts made by contractors, or to be transmitted 
directly to them, the principal pay clerk shall furnish 
the assistant witha list of the checks required having 
his certificate annexed that it is correct. ‘The assistant, 
ifhe approves the list, shall endorse on it ‘‘approved,” 
with his signature. He shall then draw the checks, sign, 
and enter them, and send them, with the certified list, 
to the chief clerk, who shall compare them with the list, 
and, if they agree, shali enter them, endorse them ‘‘re- 

istered,” and countersign them. He shall file the cer- 
tified lists, an: also the special requisition from the post- 
master general, whenever such shall be made. Both 
the assistant and chief clerk will cause these checks to 
be entered in their bank account books, (provided in arti- 
cle 11): andethe assistant shaii cause them to be entered 
in the cxsh book, which shall be compared with the dunk 
account book wonibly. 

19. In a}) cases when tic chief clerk andthe ass 
shall differ in opinion as to the correctness of an account, 
or of an allowance, it shuil be reterred to the post mas- 
ter general tor his «decision. 

. All drafts on the postmaster shall be signed by the 
second assistant, and countersigned by the principal pay 
clerk. 

21. In the absence of the second assistant, the duties 
herein alJotted to him shall be performed by the senior 
assistant, unless a special designation of another perscn, 
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for that purpose, shall he made by the postmaster genc- 
ral. In the absence of the chief clerk, the duties here- 
in allotted to him, shall be performed by the clerk hav- 
ing charge of his bank account book, or such person as 
shall be appointed by the postmaster general to act as 
chief clerk tor the time being. 


CIRCULAR. 


Post office department, 15th September, 1829. 

The new arrangements of the post office departmen: 
have rendered it necessarf to give notice, that the tune. 
tions of Abraham Bradley, esq. as assistant postmaste: 
general, will cease from and after this date. 

The banks and officesemployed as depositories of tho 
funds of this. department, will observe, that all check; 
and drafts for payments will hereafter bear the signatury 
of Charles K. Gardner, assistant postmaster general, 
and will also be registered and countersigned by Obadia} 
B. Brown, chief clerk; or, in the absence of either o| 
them, by the person specially appointed by the post mas- 
ter general to pertorm his daties. No credit will be al- 
lowed to any such bank or offiee. but for payments made 
on drafts or checks, drawn contormably to this regulation, 

Postmasters who are not instructed to deposite their 
proceeds of postage, will make their payments on draft: 
signed by the same assistant postmaster general, and 
countersigned by John Suter, principal pay clerk, or tn 
the chief clerk—and m no other manner. 

All banks, officers and agents, having funds of this de- 


| partment, will balance thew accounts at the end of this 


month, and forward transeripts thereof, as soon as prac- 
ucable, to the postmaster general; distinguishing, i: 
those transcripts, the checks made under this regulation 
A new account will be opened by each bank or office: 
authorized to receive the moneys of this department, 


‘under the head of ‘*the post office department,” to whic! 
‘accounts, from and after the Ist of October next, all re: 
i ceipts will be credited and all payments charged. 


W. 'F. BARRY, postmaster cenerai. 





CUL: URE OF THE GRAPE, 
The following letter trom one who has been eminent- 
ly successful in the culture of many varieties of the na- 
tive grape, will doubtiess interest many of our readers 


U. S. MILITARY ACADEMY, ? 
West Point, 17th September, 1828, § 
To the editor of the New York American. 
Agrecably to promise, [have the pleasure to addres: 
you a few remarks on the vines and vineyards of Ameri- 
ea. This subject, having engaged the attention of Ameri 
can citizens and distmguished foreigners, with their ex- 
perienced vignerons, during the past half century, and 
their combined efforts having been unsuccessful, it is 
worthy of our consideration to inquire into the causes 
which might have prevented their success, According 
tomy experience or knowledge of the subject, having 
been brought up in the land of vineyards, and been 4 
resident among you for the last twenty-seven years, I 
think it my duty to attempt to be useful in publishing 
new facts, on a subject so eminently connected with the 
welfare of our common country. 


1 am of opinion that two great errors have been com- 
mitted; either of which was sufficient to frustrate the un- 
dertaking. The first was in planting the European 
stock of vines, a delicate plant raised ina milder hemis- 
phere, which to this day can only be cultivated in the 


' well sheltered situations of our gardens, or the encijosed 


vards of cities. The severity ot our winiers, the late 
trosts, the sudden changes in the atmosphere atall times of 
the year, and I believe a much greater number of insects, 
must have destroyed their hopes of a yearly crop in open 


| fields. 


he second, and not the least unaceountable error, is 
eet of those innumerable varieties of hardy 
wieh Could have been gathered on the rich 
and beautifully undulated surface of this happy land! 
What Lb bave done, I shall reeommend to the American 
farmer. Stoop and gather those vines on which you 
trample every day; place in the ground the seeds of the 
best; improve them all by good culture, and in six or se- 
ven sears you will have a profitable vmeyard, and make 
as many kinds of wine as you may have varieties, 
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a your avricultural, horticultural, or temperate so- 
eicties, would cause to be established a nursery of na- 
five vines, of about ten acres in-every county, and call 
upon its inhabitants to, gather and bring forward sam- 
niles of fruit and mark the vines, it would soon prove to 
he the greatest source of happiness to the hasbandman 
and the country. 

IT commenced my collection of the vines eight years 
ago, from the surrounding mountains of West Point; 
che fruit of ten of my varietics L had the honor to pre- 
sent to the horticultural society of New York for their 
anniversary dinner. It is not for me to say if they were 
worthy of their acceptance or cultivation. An enlight- 
ened public has seen them. 

i planted two acres of it last spring, and will plant 
again this fall; but, if the results of my experiments or 
opinions should prove to be at variance w ith that of others. 
let them publish theirs. It will enable the agricultural 
societies of the couatry to gather all the facts, and bring 
the subject to a proper focus. 

With the hope of its success, [ have the honor to re- 
main, your obedient servant. THOS. GIMBREDE, 

Professor of drawing, U. 8. M. A. 
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LIVERPOOL AND MANCHESTER RAIL WAY, 

The Liverpool Albion of the 27th July, has the following 
highly interesting notes on the rail way, now nearly 
finished between tliat great commercial town, and the 
great seat of the cotton manufactures of England. The 
undertaking was one of appalling difficulty—if difficul- 
ty might not be subjected to science and labor; but 
the work, when completed, will yield a golden har- 
vest to the spirited proprictors, and immediately bene- 
fit a vast population. 

The construction of the great rail road between Liver- 
pool and Manchester, and which promises many national 
as well as local advantages, is proceeding towards com- 
pletion with great activity. Those who have not visited 
the line can form no just idea of the magnitude and inter- 
esting nature of the operations going on at different parts. 
The object to be accomplished is, to construct a road 
which, in addition to the advantages to be derived from 
the use of rail ways, shall be almost entircly upon «a dead 
level throughout is extent, and, at the same time, in so 
direct a line that the distance will be some miles shorter 
than by the pr sent highway. To affect this, bills and 
high lands have to be cut through, and valleys and hol- 
lows spanned by embankments, to maintain the level. 
A great number of men have constantly been employed 
since the commencement of the work,—some in cutting 
beds of soil and marl, others in quarrying through even 
mountains of free-stone; some im conveying the material 
to the embankments; some in preparing the stone; some 
in building bridges and walling in the cut where require 
ed; and some in permanently laying the rails, as the level 
has been obtained. ‘T’o facilitate these operations, tem- 
porary rail ways are laid, removed, and replaced as re- 
quired, and suitable wagons, with horses, employed to 
transportthe material. The machinery and implements 
are of the most approved description; and the rapid pro- 
gress of the work is a sufficient testimony of the skill and 
energy with which the undertaking has been prosecuted, 
‘The whole is under the superintendence of Mr. Stephen- 
son, a gentleman second to none in experience and talent 
us 4 civil engineer; and we may add, that his assistants, 
who more immediately direct the workmen, are all men 
of much professional ability and intelligence. 

As the day appointed for opening the tunnel draws 
near, public interest is more and more excited towards 
the details of the whole operations; and we, therefore, 
submit a few observations made during 
A walk on the rail road to the Braud Green embankment. 

It was our good fortune to meet Mr. Stephenson at the 
mouth of the tunnel, and we enjoyed the benefit of his 
remarks m the course of a long walk. The first part of 
the rail road is cut through tae back of the bill, chiefly 
ina continuation of the red free-stone rock, in which the 
tunnel terminates. The super-stratum, which is of con- 
siderable thickness, is chiefly of brick clay, and this, 
Owing to its liability io loosen and fall, particulariy after 
irost, it is found requisite to face with two strong sloping 


upon the rail road below of any loose pieces 








them. Although the walls have been built only a short 
time, on one of them, on the south side, where the damp 
of the soil, saturating the stone, is not affected by the rays 
of the sun, we observed the wall nearly covered with a 
curious moss, the flower of which yieids a yellow pow- 
der. The circumstance is remarkable as an mstance of 
the abundance of vegetable life herent even in materials 
recently dug from considerable depths below the sure 
tace of the earth, and with which the stone or the small 
particles of new earth adhering to it must have been im- 
pregnated. Leaving the hill, the raad proceeds through 
the fields almost onadeat level, crosses the Wavertree 
road, and, again entering the fields opposite, continues in 
a straight line towards Mount Olive. 

For a considerable way on each side from Wavertree, 
the rail waysare permanently laid. They consist of four 
equi-distant and parallel raiis (four teet eight inches apart) 
of malleable iron, running in the middie of a broad road 
of a gentle rise from the sides. ‘These rails are firmly 
bedded on large blocks of stone. ‘The road is smoothly 
laid with sand-stone; the rails rise very lithe above the 
surface; the eye can embrace them over a great extent, 
in contiguous lines; and the whole has a taost pleasin 
appearance, conveying an assurance of ease and velocity 
of locomotion. Even a pedestrian, so level and pleasant 
is the footing, feels as if he could move along for many a 
mile with firm and unwearied pace, 

On the approach to Mount Olive, before reaching the 
first bridge across the cut, 4n immense bed of marl is 
being cut away, and carried in wagons a distance of about 
two miles, to complete the embankment beyond Broad 
Green. This cutting extends a quarter of a mile, and 
several months must elapse before it can be completed 
and walled up. ‘The visiter may deseend at the eastern 
extremity of this cutting to the permanent rail road, and, 
passing under the bridge, may proceed through the 

Olive Mount excavation. 

This cutting is the largest on the whole line iz rock, 
[t is more than two miles in length, and being now nearly 
finished, is one of the most remarkable portions of the 
great undertaking, and will remain an imperishable ex- 
ample of the force of human industry and perseverance. 
It is like an immense deep ditch or fosse, dug, as it were 
by some being of more than human pow;r; for the mind, 
so diminutive and creeping a creature does aman a 
pear at its bottom, refuses at first to admit that it is all 
the patient result of his industry, and is lost in the en- 
deavor to caleulate the millions of blows with the piek 
axe, the amount of human toil, and sinew, and skill that 
must have been expended to remove so prodigious a 
mass of stone. We descended to the level near the 
first bridge, where a great number of workmen were 
busy removing the stone and marl on the Liverpool end. 
The noise of busy hammers and chisels, the rolling of 
marl from the heights, through large wooden spouts into 
the wagons below, the thundering of wheels, and the 
frequent fall of masses of rock loosened from their top- 
pling sites, combined to render the scene animated and 
interesting. Proceeding eastward upon the permanente 
ly laid road, we obtained from neara second bridge (un- 
der Wavertree lune) and extended view of the deepest 
part of this remarkable excavation. We were on a fine 
level road upwards of twenty feet in width, bat which, 
seen for a great extent both ways, and walled in by solid 
rock rising almost perpeud:cular on each side to the 
height of seventy feet appeared to be of more contract. 
ed breadth. The bridge, the spring of the arch of whieh 
is, at least thirty feet above the road, looked like an im- 
mense gateway. A course of fine brick work forms the 
arch above, which rises twenty feet, the solid rock, left 
by the excavators, to the level of Wavertree lane. The 
bridge formed origmally by the unremoved rock would 
have been perfectly secure, so far as related to the car- 
riage of weights, but the brick work was added asa bet- 
ter finish, and to prevent the accifental falling down 
f the outer 
rock. Further to the eastward two pieces of the rock 
are left to approximate each other near the top of the 
cut, and a wooden bridge is thrown across between 
them. These projections have 9 picturesque appearence, 
contrasted with the regularity of the cut throughout. 


walls on each side, the upper wali being placed at some | fo build two walis of the same height and length as the 
fistance back, so as to leave a sloping terrace between! sides of this great excavation, would have cost much 
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more than the cut itself; and to have driven a tunnel 
through the hill, would have cost less. But there were 

rudental motives for carrying through the excavation 

om the surface. The stone, which is of excellent 
quality, became available for the building of bridges and 
walls, and the blocks on which the rails are laid, and the 
rubbish, stone, and other materials met with, have all 
been used in the formation of the Broad Green embank- 
ment. No less than 480,000 cubic yards have been ex- 
cavated at this part of the works, and thus appropriated. 

Towards Broad Green the work of removing the 
stone to the level is going on rapidly. The whole ot 
this part of the line is neatly walled in, and a handsome 
stone bridge is erected over it at the Roby road. Pro- 
ceeding a short distance eastward, we found ourselves 
upon 

The Broad Green embankment, 

This mound is about three miles in length, and crosses 
the fine valley between Chidwall and the high land south 
of Prescot. It runs ina direct line tor the tower of Huy- 
ton chureh, and as the traveller proeceds he becomes 
more antl more elevated above the beautiful country 
around him, of which he obtains interesting and unob- 
structed views all around. The embankment for a con- 
siderable distance, is forty-five feet elevated above the 
fields. Several bridges intersect it, under which runs 
cross country roads. The valley is the richest in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of Liverpool, and has been fig- 
uratively denominated the land of Goshen. On the north 
stands Summer Hill, the delighted residence of Thomas 
Case, esq. Eastward is seen Prescot steeple and Huy- 
ton, the land towards Runcorn, Woolton smiling on the 
hill, Chidwall church and abbey, and Roby; the whole 
richly wooded and spangled with smiling fields, complete 


he interesting panorama. The sloping sides of the em- 


bankment will be laid out in grass, and in some places 
planted with trees; and, much as it was opposed by some 
of the neighboring proprietors as unseemingly, it is truly 
an ornament to the country. The continual movement 
of carriages, horses, and travellers along its unenclosed 
top, like figures on the horizon, raust have a singular and 
pleasing effect from a distance. The rail way has been 
permanently laid on a great part of the embankment, oa 
sleepers of oak, in place of stone, some slight settling of 
the materials being anticipated, and timber being more 
convenient tor removal, to adjust ithereafter. From the 
level near Huyton the embankment has been carried on 
westward, und the laborers, who accomplish about five 
yards of the extent daily at cach point, are now within 
about four hundred yards of a junction. The line passes 
within a short distance of Huyton village, which, as well 
as all the towns and villages in the neighborhood of the 
road throughout, will, no doubt, draw towards it an 
increase in wealth and population. Branch rail roads 
will also be formed from the grand Jine in every direc- 
tion, for the conveyance of agricultural produce, coal, 
manure, &c. Inns will be established; and it may be 
fairly anticipated, that, in twenty years hence, new villa- 
ges will rise up eveu on the stubborn moss lands within 
the sweep of the rail way. 

The bridges, culverts, walls, and other erections 
throughout the line are taithfully and elegantly construct- 
ed of the best materials, and the former in particular, 
amounting to about sixty in number, are highly ornamen- 
tal. Whenever a road has crossed the line the proprie- 
tors have constructed a bridge over or under which it 

asses, or have raised it to their leve) mma manner that 
eaves the several townships gainers by the improvement. 

We have yet to pursue our excursion, to visit the 
Reiahill and Sulton excavations, Newton bridge, Sankey 
viaduct, the immense cutting at Kenyon, Chat Moss, 
&c. The disruption of a portion of the road oa the latter 
has been entirely remedied, and at Sankey valley the rail 
viaduct is a bridge of nine magnificent arches of fifty 
feet span each. 

Sailing on Chat Moss. 

On the embankment at Chat Moss we anticipate the 
pleasure of enjoying, in afew days, a@ delighiful sail.— 
fhe wind having here a free passage, a common rail road 
wagon may be propelled rapidly with a sail, with even a 
gentle breeze. Mr. Stephenson, accompanied by cap- 
tain Chapman sailed across the moss last week, at the 
rate of at least ten miles an hour, their onlv sulla Aorse 


| sengers, and other pieces of machinery. Several ele. 
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cloth; and we have a light machine in view, with a smack. 
ing lug-sail, with which we expect, “the dangers of the 
land always excepted,” to scour along at the rate of fff 
teen to twenty miles an hour. 
The rail road coaches, carriages, Esc. 
Near the entrance of the small tunnel at Edge Hill, th, 
proprietors of the rail road have erected extensive build. 
ings, ina spacious enclosed yard, for the construction 0; 
wagons for the conveyance of goods, carriages for pas. 


gant machines of various construction are already built, 
and others in a state of forwardness. The most simple 
machine, and that calculated for the cheapest conveyanc: 
of passengers, is neat and appropriate. Without any 
covering overhead, the passengers sit in two rows, (par. 
allel with the road), back to back, a cominon rail sery. 
ing for a support to their backs, and their feet resting 0) 
footboards, in the manner of a double Irish car, the fou: 

wheels being under the seats. ; ‘ 

The next grade of machine is like a compartment, of 
oblong square of church pews, without doors, the endsf 
neatly painted, and it is boxed in at the front and back 
with panelled work, surmounted by a small railing oy 
balustrade. The railsfor the support of the back may | 
be turned over, so that the passengers may face which| 
way they please, and the machine never requires to be! 
turned round. In other words, the Liverpool end will | 
be the back in going to Manchester, and the front in re. | 
turning. 

The next machine isa long coach, with doors at each | 
end. On the outside of the body, and overhanging the) 
wheels, are seats for outside passengers, who will sit} 
sidewise, in the Irish car fashion, with a projecting roof 
over their heads, This coach will carry sixteen inside 
and sixteen outside passengers, 

The first-class vehicle (or Al} has a long body, the 
middle being like the body of a coach, and two ends (the f 
whole length being built in one) like two chaises. Trans- 
versely, the coach and chaises, being very broad, with 
interior divisions, may be said to be double. These 
machines are handsumely built, with peculiarly strong 
wheels. They are mounted on strong grasshopper 
springs, placed longitudinally, and on which the axletrees 
press with liberty to play perpendicularly in upright 
iron plates, in the form ofa fork. The novelty of these 
machines, to be dragged on such a road by steam power, 
will form a new and important era in the annals of travel- 
ling. 

The locomotive engines. 

In the coach- building yard is now fitting up a locomo- 
tive engine, upon a new construction, the success of 
which is not doubted by the practical engineers who 
have seen it. Itis of tenor twelve horse power, has two 
boilers and two chimneys; is mounted on six wheels, as 
massy as those of a Roman triumphal car, and will drag, 
besidesa heavy wagon with coal and water, a string of 
coaches aud wagons at a rapid rate. The rail way is so 
level thronghout that it will require no toothed wheel or 
other contrivance to take hold of the ground for its pro- 
pulsion, the weiglit and friction of its own wheels, when 
the vis inertiz is overcome, giving it a sufficient hold. 
Reservoirs, and even boilers, are to be fixed at different 
distances on the line, supply this engine with boiling 
water, by which means the weight of along supply will 
be superseded. 

While on this subject we may state, that the handsome 
premium of £500, offered by the rail road company for 
the best locomotive engines, it is now ascertained will ex- 
cite great competition amongst able engineers through- 
outthe country. In October several candidates will ap- 
pear for the prize, and the discovery of some valuable ap- 
plication of steam to travelling engines, it is hoped, will 
be the gratifying result. An ingenious velocipede, by 
Mr. Stephenson, and other machines applicable to the 
rail road, are also in preparation. 


WINAN’S PATENT CARRIAGE. 
From the Liverpool ale Advertiser of August 5, 
1829. 

Ross Winans, esq. has invented a carriage very sim- 
ple in its construction, and likely to be of immense valuc 
to the carryiag trade of this country. He has obtained 2 
patent for the United Kingdom, as well as in the United 
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tl ~~T8 States, where it has been in successful operation by the JEFFERSON TO MADISON. 

» & Smack. Baltimore and Ohio rail road company, since the month| The following letter and paper annexed, has recently 
Bers Of thei of January last. ‘The road wheels are connected by an} been published, and both will be read with much in- 
rate of ff. axletree which passes through them a few inches, the} terest by the millions who loved the author while liv- 
tc projection forming a gudgeon on which a friction or se- ing, and revere his memory. It is most probable, that 

Hi condary wheel is hung or suspended. Vhe road wheels} his illustrious friend did not agree with the policy re- 
ge Hill, thei nave been made of cast metal, 29 inches to 2 feet 6 in-} commended, about which the most worthy and enlight- 
0S Fag ches high, aud the secondary wheels 8 to 12 inches in| ened of our citizens have differed ia opinion—but the 

0 


diameter. The latter wheels are also of cast metal, manner in which he would have arrested the progress 
with the rim projecting on one side about 2 inches,to| of what he esteemed an incorrect interpretation of the 
hang on the large gudgeon; on or against the inner peri-} constitution of the United States, will command the 


's for pas. 
everal ele. 


eady built phery of this projection, the gudgeon of the road wheel| praise of all men: he would not have caused an ‘appeal 
ost Simplehe works. The small wheels have their own axletree on} to arms,” because other persons, a3 well entitled to 
uve y ane: which they revolve. The frame of the carriage is} entertain their opinions as he was to hold his own, did 
wong A0YES brought to the underside of the small axletrees, to] not respond to his notions of the letter and spirit of the 
ows, (par-FE which they are secured by suitable pieces of cast iron| great national compact—‘‘error being to be tolerated, 
| rail serv. ssing over their ends, which form the small gudgeons,| when reason was left free to combat it.” And with- 
a i and bolted down tothe frame. In the lower side of| out that, the days of fire and faggot must return, to 
) Uy 


these pieces of cast iron there is a groove left for the} settle disputed matters of right—the tomahawk of the 
small axletrees to work in; then when the carriage is savage, and the intervention of armed slaves, purchas- 


rtment, orf drawn forward by the frame attached, as before deserib- ed at the shambles of some dealer in the blood of men— 


the endif ed, to the axletrees of the small wheels, it brings the| or hired Swiss to murder, as willed by those who pay 
and back ty oad wheels also forward, performing a rolling motion in| them for rendering themselves ‘‘fighting machines,’ 
as O'TF place of a rubbing one, on the inner periphery of the, and infamous knaves, 
ie, what eae ic, eee cen Sas cel Camefrring the vo sass saDis0s, 
res to bel ok ¥: hog : a ee e om wa , pre or 9000 Monticello, December 24, 1825. 
end wil!” eed . . ile: illo ganas egglis wagimael. Dear stn,—lI have for some time considered the ques- 


wheel and gudgeons, the large wheel must make many 
evolutions forward on the road. It is in this the great 
value of the invention consists, and in the secondary 


tion of internal improvement as desperate. The tor- 


vont in re. 7 +.” wage , 
. rent of general opinion sets so strongly in favor of it as 


3 ate ; Pe : hardin” to be irresistible. And I suppose that even the opposi- 
ogin 8 ) wheels being self adjusting. The carriage is thus de-| tion in congress will hereafter be feeble and fornial, un- 
o will si: ) scribed in its original state, bat the patentee has made | jegs something can be done which may give a gleam of 
sine root Me eee orem a prorements by running the secondary wheel | encouragement to our friends, or alarm their opponents 
en Soside ) ina box of thin cast metal, which holds a quantity of) jn their fancied security. {learn from Richmond, that 

5 oil, by which means every rolling and rubbing gudgeoa| those who think with us there are ina state of pertect 
body, the f° completely oiled, and the oil prevented from escaping, dismay, not knowing what to do, or what to propose. — 
ends (the : and protected from dust. ‘The first experiment made 01) yr, Gordon, our representative, particularly, has writ- 
s. Trans-) this carriage ‘lle "i 3 ym scale, when half a poun''| ten to me in very desponding terms, not disposed to 
oad, with hung over a pulley, drew forward 5 ewt. equal to 2 Ibs. t yield indeed, but pressing for opinions and advice on the 


» the ton, which would give at least 70 to 80 tons for th: 
=. These F 


é ; * | subject. ET have no doubt you are pressed in the same 
. load of one horse; but in practice upon a large scale it J , 


ly strong | . - way, and [hope you have devised and recommended 
« Poirdag | ys “Wy be ae Feces jane SEPCCENaNy made on something tothem. Ifyou have, stop here and read no 
-axletrees a level part of the Liverpool rail road gives this result; more but consider all that follows as non-avenue. I shall 


: tee 241bs. over a pulley kept 5 tons in motion at 2} miles 
of the ‘Fan hour. This carriage was considered capable of im- 
8 “oa " provements in its construction, and another of more 
ot er er, perfect workmanship was made; with it 16 los. overa 

¢ 

i 

i 


be better satisfied to adopt implicitly any thing which you 
may have advised, than any thing occurring to myself.—- 
For I have long ceased to think on subjects of this kind, 
and pay little attention to public proceedings. But if you 
have done nothing in it, then I risk for your consideration 
what has occurred to me, and is expressed in the inclos- 
ed paper. Bailey’s propositions, which came to hand 
since | wrote the paper, and which I suppose to have 
come from the president himself, shew a little hesitation 


travel- pulley kept 34 tons in motion, at 3} miles an hour, and 
+ two men by a winch and strap, (they riding on the car- 
} riage), with 13 passengers, brought it into a velocity of 
» i2milesan hour. The under carriage weighed 14 ewt., 
) but for passengers it might be made of half the weight— 

indeed with this extraordinary improvement in carriages, 


- locomo- 
uccess of 
zers who 











*, has two : . a in the purposes of his party; and in that state of mind, a 
heels. as Vo M2Y expect to see two men in two hours take 12 or pole shot critically may decide the contest, by its effect on 
vill drag e pooerngors from Liverpool to Manchester, a distance, | the less bold. ‘The olive branch held out to them xt this 
J Py 2 yy . *. 
string of Y % aw ren od la miles. r it was very evident the | moment may be accepted, and the constitution thus saved 
vay is so winch, with which the last experiment was made was too | at a moderate sacriiice. 1 say nothing of the paper, which 
wheel or slight, and the strap slipped so much that a great deal of | yj] explain itself. “Che following heads of consideration, 
. the power of the men was lost. We congratulate the ich in its f: 
r its pro- : en or some of them, may weigh in its favor. 
P | public and the proprietors of rail roads on this discovery. poke ‘ 
‘Is, when on . It may intimidate the wavering. It may break the 
rr hold. We think that no small degree of credit is due to the | Western coalition by offering the same thing in a different 
ifferent F president and directors of the Baltimore and Ohio rail| ferm. It will be viewed with favor in contrast with the 
h boiling road company for the zeal and liberality with which they Georgia opposition and fear of strengthening that. It 
Ply will FB oseertained and encouraged this great invention; and| Will be an example of a temperate mole of opposition in 
they have thereby obtained a right tor themselves to use | future and similar cases. It will give us the chance of 
andsome it,and all its future improvements. better times and of intervening accidents; and in no way 
pe! for It seems demonstrated, to use the language of the | place us in a worse than our present situation. Ido not 
Asfon = Baltimore Gazette, *‘that the friction and atmospheric dwell on these topics: your mind will develope them, 
wn. f resistance combined, upon these wagons ona horizontal) ‘The first question is, whether you approve of doing any 
alii = rail road, are actually less than the resistance by water | thing of the kind. If not, send it back to me, and it shall 
ved wil upon a boat in a canal even at slow speed. The Balti-| be suppressed; for L would not hazard so important a 
tO ~ more and Ohio rail road is so located as to encounter but} measure against your opinion, nor even without its sap- 
Cay ihe one summit between this city and the Potomac, and hav-| port. If you thmk it may be a canvass on which to put 
| ing once gained the valley of that river, it may thence be | something good, make what alterations you please, anc 
conducted by one gradual slope, no where exceeding | I will forward it to Gordon, under the most sacred in- 
four or five teet to the mile, to the coal districts in Alle-)} junctions that it shall be so used as that not a shadow of 
ugust 3 gany county; the road will therefore be ina condition to} suspicion shall fallon you or myself that it has come 
, realize the full benefit of Mr. Winan’s invention. ‘I his) from either of us. But what you do, do as promptly as 
ery sim- most important advantage would have justified the cul-} your convenience will admit, lest it should be anticipated 
aie © ung down of the ridges and gaining a level between this| by something worse. 
aleetd a city and the Patapsco, even had the expense been double | Ever and affectionately yours, 


See Ip Whatit has been,” TH. JEEBPERSON. 
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The solemn declaration and protest of the commonwealth, 
of Virginia, on the principles of the constitution of the 
nited States of America, and on the violation of them. 
We, the general assembly of Virginia, on behalf, in the 
name of the people thereof, do declare as follows: 

The states in North Awerica which confederated to 
establish their independence on the government of Great 
Britain, of which Virginia was one, became, on that ac- 

uisition, free and independent states, and ag such, an- 

orised to constitute governments, each for itself, in such 
form as it thought best. 

They entered into a compact, (which is called the con- 
stitution of the United States of America, ) by which they 
agreed to unite in a single government as to their relations 
with each other, and with foreign nations, and as to certain 
other articles particularly specified. ‘They retained at 
the same time, each to itself, the other rights of indepen- 
dent.government, comprehending mainly their domestic 
interests. 

For the administration of their federal branch they 

d to appoint in conjunction, a distinet set of func- 
tionaries, legislative, executive, and judiciary, in the 
manner settled in that compact: while to each, severally 
and of course, remained its original right of appointing, 
each for itself, a separate set of tunctionaries, legislative, 
executive and judiciary, also for administering the do- 
mestic branch of their respective governments. 

These two sets of officers, each independent of the 
other, constitute thus a whole of government, for each 
state separately; the powers ascribed to the one, as sper 
cially mude federal, exercised over the whole, the residu- 
ary powers, retained to the other exercisable exclusively 
over its particular state, foreign her: in, each to the others, 
as they were belore the original compact. 

To this construction of government and distribution of 
its powers, the commonwealth of Virginia does religious- 
ly and affectionately adhere, opposing, with equal fideli- 
ty and firmness the usurpation of either set of function- 
aries on the rightful powers of the other. 

But the federal branch has assumed in some cases, 
and claimed in others, aright of enlarging its own pow- 





do not mean to raise the banner of disaffection, or of 
ee from their sister states, co-parties with them. 
selves in this compact. They know and value too high 
the blessmgs of their anion as to foreign nations and 
questions arising among themselves, to consider every 
infraction as to be met by actual resistance. Thev re- 
spect tom affcetionately the opinions of those possessing 
the same rights under the same instrument, to make 
every difference of construction a ground of immediate 
rupture. —They would indeed, consider such a rupture as 
among the greatest calamities which could befall them; 
but not the greatest. There is yet one greater, sub- 
mission to a government of unlimited powers. It is 
only when the hope of avoiding this shail become abso- 
| hutely desperate, that further forbearance could not be 
indulged. Should the majorities of the co-parties there- 
fore, contrary to the expectation and hope of this as- 
sembly, prefer, at this time, acquiescence in these as- 
sumptions of power by the federal member of the go- 
vernment, he will be patient and suffer much under con- 
fidence that time, ere it be too late, will prove to them 
also the bitter consequences in which that usurpation will 
involve usall. In the mean while we will breast with 
them rather than separate from them, every misfor- 
tune, save that only of living under a government of un- 
limited powers. We owe every other sacrifice to 
ourselves, to our federal brethren and to the world at 
large, to pursue with temper and perseverance the 
great experiment which shall prove that man is capa- 
ble of living in society, governing itself by laws self im- 
posed, and securing to its members the enjoyment of 
life, liberty, property and peace; and further to shew 





Jae even when the government of its choice shall show 


a tendency to degeneracy, we are not at once to despair, 
/but that the will and the watchfulness of its sounder 
| parts will reform its aberrations, recall} it to original and 
‘legitimate principles, and restrain it within the rightful 
‘limits of self government. And these are the objects of 

this declaration and protest. 
Supposing then, that it might be for the good of the 
| whole as some of its co-states seem to think, that the 


ers by constructions, inferences, and indefinite deductions | power of making roads and canals should be added to 
from those directly given, which this assembly does de- | those directly given to the tederai branch, as more like- 
clare to be usurpations of the power retained to the in- | ly to be systematically and beneficially directed, than by 
dependent branches, mere incerpolations into the com- | the independent action of the several states, this com- 
pact, and direct infractions of it. monwealth, trom respect to these opinions, and a desire 

They claim, for example, and have commenced the | oi conciliation with its co-states, will consent in concur- 
exercise of aright to construct roads, open canals, and | rence with them, to make this addition, provided it be 
effect other internal improvements within the territories | done regularly by an amendment of the compact, in the 
of jurisdictions, exclusively belonging to the several | way established by that instrument, and provided also, it 
states, which this assembly dves declare has not been | be sufficiently guarded against abuses, compromises and 


given te that branch by the constitutional compact, but 
remains to cach state among its domestic and unalienat- 
ed powers, exercisable withm itself and by its domestic 
authorities alone. 

This assembly does further disavow, and declare to 
be most false and unfounded, tie doctrine that the com- 
pact, in authorizing its federal branch to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imports and excises to pay the debts and 
provide for the common detence and general welfare of 
ihe United States, has given them thereby a power to do 
whatever they may think, or pretend, would promote 
the general welfare, which construction would make 
that, of itself, « complete government, without limitations 
of powers; but that the plain sense and obvious meaning 
was, that they might levy taxes necessary to provide for the 
genera! welfare, by the various acts of power therein 
specified and delegated to them, and by no others, 

Nor is it admitted, as has been said, that the people of 
these states, by not investing their federal branch with 
all the means of bettering their condition, have denied to 
themselves any which may effect that purpose; since in 
the distribution of these means, they have given to that 
branch those which belong io its department and to the 
states have rcserved, separaiely, the residue which be- 
longs to them separately. And thus by the organiza- 
tion of the two branches taken together, lave complete- 
ly secured the first object of human assocnmtion, the lull 
improvement of their condition, and reserved to them- 
selves all the faculties of multiplying their own blessings. 

Whilst the general assembly thus declares the rights 
vetained by the states, rights which they have never s:eld- 
ed, and which this state will never voluntarily yield, they 


corrupt practices, not only of possible but of probable 
occurrence. 

Audas a further pledge of the sincere and cordial at- 
tachment of this commonwealth to the nation of the 
whole, so far as has been consented to by the compact 
called ‘the constitution of the United States of America,’ 
(construed according to the plain and ordinary meaning 
of its language, to the common mtendment of the time, 
and of those who framed it,) to give also to all parties 
2nd authorities, time for reflection and consideration 
whether, under a temperate view of the possible conse- 
quences, and especially of the constant obstructions which 
an equivocal majority must ever expect to meet, they 
will suil preter the assumption of this power rather than 
its acceptance from the free will of their constituents, and 
to preserve peace in the meanwhile, we proceed to make 
it the duty of our citizens, until the legislature shall 
otherwise and ultimately decide, to acquiesce under 
those acts of the federal branch of our government, whieh 
we have declared to be usurpations, and against which, 
in point of right, we do protest as null and veid and 
never to be quoted as preeedents of right. 

We theretore do enact, and be it enacted by the gene- 
ral assembly ot Virginia that ail ciuzens of this common- 
wealth and persons and authorities within the same, shall 
pay ful) obedience at all times to the acts which may be 
passed by the congress of the United States, the object 
of which shall be the coustraction of post roads, making 
canals of navigation, and maintainitig the same, in an 
part ot the United States; in like manner as if the sal 
‘acts were, totidem verbias, passed by the legislature of 
| this commonwealth, 














